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The Suez Canal, 


HEN the generation 
which quarrelled over 
the merits and possi- 
bilities of the French 
scheme for piercing 

: the Isthmus of Saez 
has passed away, the 
world will probably 
take an independent 
view of the matter, 
and one opposed to 
that contained in blue 
or yellow books, news- 

papers, or even the letters of M.de Lesseps. As 
millions of French children have long been taught 

@ history of their country essentially different 

from that recorded of it by any English his. 
torians, so, perhaps, a version of the later 
history of Egypt is already prescribed by autho. 
rity for the instruction of rising Frenchmen. 
The materials of our own more prosaic version 
are ready to hand; but they are not quite pleasant 
reading. Those who specially devote themselves 
to the arts of diplomacy and commerce may 
doubtless be not unwilling to pay a compliment 
to English shrewdness and patience, and the 
good luck which has attended both; bat those 

Englishmen who have had an opportunity of 

watching the game from a French as well as an 

English point of view, and of seeing the results 

in the land of promise itself, are not likely to 
feel unalloyed satisfaction while perusing the 
story, they can only too well authenticate, of the 

Saez Cana]. It isa poor compensation to know 

that statesmen in both countries, while estimating 
the value of changes which science and enter. 
prise have accomplished daring the last forty 
years, have been equally short-sighted and proved 
equally at fault. If, by the pen of Lord Claren- 














don, an Eoglish Liberal Government declared in | are 


1855 the cutting of the Isthmus to be “ physically 
impossible,”—if, in the same year, Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe said at Corstantinople that it 
would take 100 years to execute, and that the 
moment chosen was inopportune,—with similar 
blindness, M. Thiers opposed the original project 
for, we think, the Western Railway from Paris 
to Havre, asserting his belief that such a system 
of travelling would never “ take root in France”; 
and as time, the avenger, enabled the Minister 
of Louis Philippe to traverse Earope from one 
capital to another after allies to help his unfor- 
tunate country against united Germany, so now 
each new circumstance swells the bill of indict. 
ment already written against the policy and 


judgment of an English majority. Of course, |scheme for uniting the waters of the Red and 
recent events in Earope have strengthened the|the Mediterranean seas sought, in the vanity 
undeniable revulsion in British public feeling, | rather than the cupidity of their nation, support 
although that revulsion had begun before France| for an undertaking which the best prece- 
received the blow at home, which, it is useless | dents and the most liberal calculations sufficed 
to conceal, has crippled her efforts abroad; and | to brand with the stigma of financial failure ; 
the more recent Government purchase of the | for though consummate tact and much engi- 
Viceroy’s rights in the Canal itself has induced | neering skill have been constantly exercised 
the people of this country to turn their eyes to- | daring the steady progress of the works, the 
wards Egypt, rendered all the more interesting | Suez Canal owes as much to the force of French 
by the numerous hypotheses with which the pro- | vanity as it does perhaps to the energy of British 
lific imagination of Continental journalists re. | inactivity. Throughout, from the beginning to 
ceived the news of the unexpacted investment. | the ‘end of the half-romantic story, one man’s 
When years have rolled over the sands of Suez,/ name is prominent—Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
and new buildings have surrounded the remnants | He has treated with an emperor in France, 
of antiquity which dot them here and there, and with ministers in England, in the tone 
another and more powerful race may rule Egypt; and bearing of a monarch unattached. “You 
and a great canal, of which the present one may | have done well,” said Napoleon III. to him soon 
be the mere shadow of its banks, may be then in after he had obtained the firman of concession 
course of construction, jast as, at the present | from the Viceroy of Egypt, “in not admitting 
day, the successors of Clive govern countries | other Governments to your enterprise; and you 
which first witnessed the conquests of Dapleix. | will do well not to relinquish this plan. If I 
Bat the most skilfal of historians cannot offer | assist you now there will be war with England ; 
any other interpretation of fact than that, in the but when the interests of European capital, and 
projection and construction of the Suez Canal, to | especially of French capital, are engaged, every 
France and French engineers is due ell the one will assist; and I first of all.” Lord Claren- 
merit ; and that upon this Canal, the commerce | don, with whom M. de Lesseps conversed in 
of which is almost entirely British, with France | Paris on the 13th of April, 1855, formally repu- 
and Frenchmen remains the dominant adminis- | diated the idea, in the name of his colleagues and 
trative power. in his own, that England feared commerciaj 
If England justly claims priority in the scien- | competition, or would oppose a maritime advan- 
tific application of steam and iron to the internal | tage by which she would be the first to profit ; 
highways of Europe, France has an equal right | but soon afterwards, in an interview with Lord 
to the honour of having overcome the obstacles | Palmerston, M. de Lesseps heard from the lips of 
of nature, and connected seas with the canal, ' the Prime Minister that it was not only “‘impos- 
just as at a later period kingdoms have been ‘sible to make the Canal,” bat that “he knew 
joined with the railway. The great Canal of | more about the question than all the engineers 
Languedoc, begun in 1666, and continued unin. lim Europe,” and that he frankly opposed the 
terrop‘edly until 1681, is one of the grand works Scheme. There is something excusably magnifi- 
of the reign of Louis XIV. It connects the cent in the Frenchman’s letter to M. Barthélemy 
river Garonne with the Mediterranean Sea at Saint-Hilaire, describing Lord Palmerston’s 
Cette, where a port was constructed expressly manner and reasoning. He wrote:—“As I 
for the purpose, thus joining the waters of | listened to him, I asked myself from time to 
that sea with those of the Bay of Biscay. | time whether the man before me was a maniac 
This, the Canal du Midi, having a width of! ora statesman.” Guizot was dead before that 
20 métres (about 66 ft.) at the surface, was con- | letter was given to the world, or he might have 
structed on a scale of magnificence which, to | compressed his hard lips into a harder smile at 
Englishmen even in an age of railways, may | the thought that one of his countrymen should 
doubtless seem extravagant. At its highest | be enabled thus to speak exultingly of him who 
point it is 719 ft. above the Mediterranean, | had preached “ civis Britannicus sum,” under the 
between which and the highest point there | very noses of Louis Philippe and his obstinate 
forty-six locks and eighteen more between | adviser. 
that point and Toulouse. Oddly enough, it was| It is more than probable that the writings of 
not of any practical benefit until a short | Herodotus have been scanned over and over 
time before the railway was opened. Neverthe- | again in search of hints or allusions regarding 
less, this great work of Paul Riquet was begun | thegeography and perhaps geology of Egypt. Bat 
ninety-four years before (Voltaire says it was | thefather of history, who was doubtless still alive 
began in 1664, which would make ninety-six | in B.C.408—the exact date of his existence being 
years before) Brindley in England began the uncertain,—talks about “the ancients,” and 
Bridgewater Canal; and a monument to Riquet, | speculates upon what might happen in 20,000 or 
erected by his descendants in 1825, stands on a even 10,000 years with such manifest composure 
hill near the town of Montferrand, and not far as to disconcert a poor modern who is taught to 
from the summit-level or highest point of the | believe in the antiquity of Herodotus. The 
Canal. Fired probably with some very | reference derived from his descriptions and his 
natural enthusiasm for a kind of enterprise arguments is, to use his own mode of expres. 
which constitated one of the monuments of the sion, that 20,000 years before he was born there 
French Augustan age, the promoters of the would have been no necessity to pierce the 
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Isthmus of Suez, inasmuch as no isthmus then 
existed ; but, says he, “there is in the Arabian 
territory, not far from Egypt, branching from 
the Red Sea, a bay of the sea and I am 
of opinion that Egypt was formerly a similar 
bay; this stretching from the northern sea 
towards Ethiopia; and the Arabian bay which I 
am describing from the south towards Syria; 
and that they almost perforated their recesses 
so as to meet each other, overlapping to some 
small extent.” That the Egyptians were aware 
of the advantages to be obtained by a through 
water-passage from the Mediterranean to the 
Red Sea is proved by the traces still visible of 
the canal which was commenced by Neco, king 
of Egypt, and finished—perhaps restored or 
repaired—by Darius, the Persian, who came to 
the throne of Persia B.C. 521. This canal is 
described by Herodotus in the following words:— 
“Jts length is a voyage of four days, and in 
width it was dog so that two triremes might 
sail rowed abreast. The water is drawn into it 
from the Nile, and it enters it a little above 
the city Buabastes, passes near the Arabian city 
Patamos, and reaches to the Red Sea. The parts 
of the Egyptian plain that lie towards Arabia 
were dag first ; above this plain is situated the 
mountain that stretches towards Memphis, in 
which are the quarries. Along the base of this 
mountain therefore, the canal is carried length- 
ways from the west to the east...... In the 
part where the shortest and most direct passage 
from the northern sea to the southern (i.e., the 
Isthmus of Suez) ..... is the most direct 
way ; but the canal is very much longer, in that 
it is more winding, iu the digging of which one 
hundred and twenty thousand Egyptians 
perished in the reign of Neco.” M. de Lesseps, 
in ® minute drawn up by himself for presenta- 
tion to Mohammed Said, then (1854) Viceroy, 
declares with a fervour which loses nothing 
from the strokes of an imaginative pen, that the 
idea of uniting the two seas had occurred to 
Sesostris, Alexander, Casar, the Arab conqueror 
Amrou, Napoleon I., and Mehemet Ali. Under 
the ancient Egyptian dynasties, the canal, vid 
the Nile, to which Herodotus alludes, existed for 
an unknown period of time; it afterwards 
existed, again according to M. de Lesseps, 
“from the Roman conquest to about the fourth 
century before the Mohammedan era, and 
again during 130 years after the Arab conquest. 
It was Napoleon the Great who, during his 
campaign in Egypt, firet took steps to reopen the 
old route. He appointed a commission, and M. 
Lepérethen said that he would require 10,000 men 
during four years, and thirty or forty millions of 
francs for the restoration of the old indirect 
passage from the Nile to the Red Sea; but he 
half advised the direct route from Suez to the 
ruins of the ancient city of Pelusiam; and this 
advice was acted upon fifty years afterwards by 
M. de Lesseps. To this gentleman the present 
canal was a mere dream in 1849, although the 
idea had attracted his youthfal fancy as early as 
1832, while staying in the country itself. In- 
deed, his connexion with Egypt is of an almost 
hereditary character, and deserves to be told in 
his own words :—“ In 1803,” he says, “‘ my father 
was political agent for France in Egypt; and 
Bonsparte, then First Consul, gave him instruc- 
tions to find a Turkish chief of sufficient energy 
and intelligence to be proposed at Constantinople 
for re-investiture of the dignity, then almost 
nominal, of Pacha at Cairo. Mehemet Ali, a 
native of Macedonia, and commander of some 
thousand Bashi-Bazouks, but who could neither 
read nor write, became the guest and friend of 
my father, who aided him with his advice. . . . 
Fifty years later the son of Matthew de Lesseps, 
long the friend of Mehemet Ali’s son, advised 
the latter to undertake a scheme which will 
render his reign illustrious.” The glory of that 
scheme, however, will rest, in the eyes of pos- 
terity, with the prince who assisted at its accom. 
plishment rather than with him who aided in 
starting it; and in spite of the fact that both 
their names are for ever associated with the 
Canal. The former has given his to Port Said, 
the future great city at its northern mouth, and 
the latter bis,—Ismail Pacha, the reigning 
Viceroy,—to the charming inland port on the 
shore of Lake Timsah, and called Ismailla. 

M. de Lesseps was engaged on the 15th of 
September, 1854, upon the scaffolding of his 
residence in France, adding “a story to Agnes 
Sorel’s old manor-house,” when some of the 
workmen handed up to him a packet of letters, 
one of which announced the death of Abbas 
Pacha, who had declined to entertain any scheme 
for cutting through the Isthmus of Suez. His 
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successor was no other than Mohammed Said, 
whose early youth had been passed in the society, 
and perhaps a liitle under the guidance, of M. de 
Lesseps. The latter, therefore, hastened to 
write his congratulations to the new Viceroy, and 
said that he would go to pay bis res to him 
in “dear old Egypt” where he landed, at Alexan- 
dria, on the 7th of November, 1854. His recep- 
tion by Said Pacha was precisely of a character 
likely to be agreeable to M. de Lesseps. The 
Viceroy talked about his youthful grievances, 
and the early unhappiness often alleviated by his 
sympathetic French friend ; and when the latter 
paid a morning visit, we are told by M. de 
Leseeps himeelf, that “the Viceroy left his 
apartments as soon as he heard of my arrival.” 
They travelled together to Cairo; and, on the 
way, the scheme of the canal was broached ; to 
which, after several objections and some argu- 
ments, the Viceroy at last said,—‘I am con- 
vinced; I accept your plan. . . . . Consider the 
matter settled. Youmayrely uponme.” They 
soon afterwards took water, and continued their 
journey to Cairo in the steam yacht which Abbas 
Pacha had obtained from England at a cost of 
200,0001.,—a piece of extravagance which Said 
Pacha would not have been guilty of, although 
he chose to profit by it. “It would be impos- 
sible,” writes M. de Lesseps, “ to convey an idea 
of the luxury of the arrangements, paintings, 
and furniture of this vessel: doors of oak and 
citron, locks and hinges of silver, medallions, 
stairs with silver balusters, divans covered with 
cloth of gold, a saloon 40 ft. long, dining-room, 
bondoir, bedrooms, all farnished in the style of 
the grandest palace.” They landed at Boulak 
late at night, and the next morning proceeded 
to Cairo, where M. de Lesseps’s entry appears to 
have been a sort of triumphal procession. He 
was lodged in the Palace of Mugafirs,—the 
Foreigners’ Palace,—which was the home, as he 
is careful to note, of the Institute of France 
during the French Expedition. As he passed 
through the crowded streets his and 
runners administered the usual Oriental blows, 
right and left, to an admiring populace, who 
merely muttered, “Glory be to God, here’s a 
great lord,”—which circumstance afforded an 
opportunity to M.de Lesseps of recalling Joshua's 
massacre of the women, children, and asses of 
Jericho, of which the Scripture saith :—“ So the 
Lord was with Joshua, and his fame was noised 
throughout all the country !”’ * 
Next month began the first practical survey of 
the Isthmus. M. de Lesseps, and two engineerst 
started with a few friends along the road, then 
just macadamised from Cairo to Suez, where they 
arrived the day after, having done the journey of 
thirty-two French leagues through the desert 
much as they might have done, years ago, the 
journey from Paris to Orleans. From the window 
of the hotel, M. de Lesseps got, as he imagined, 
a foretaste of India and China. He noticed that 
at Suez people moved more Janguidly than in 
other parts of Egypt; and he found out that 
they had only brackish water to drink. “Our 
canal,” be writes, “will give them both the 
water and the animation they need.” The sur- 
veying party made an excursion that Christmas. 
day to see the remains of the old Canal of the 
Pharaohs, the banks of which they found dis. 
tinctly visible; on the 27th they examined the 
port and the Suez mouth of the intended canal, 
and, landing on islets, they saw what were called 
rocks, but which they recognised as the remains 
of masonry; and, on the 30th, the caravan of 
camels and dromedaries was got ready for start. 
ing, the tents being set up between the gate of 
the town and “ the ruined citadel of the ancient 
Colysma,” at the farther end of the port. They 
rose by moonlight the next morning, and pro. 
ceeded for three hours along the bed of the 
ancient canal; pitched camp at sunset, and next 
day rounded the dry basin of the Bitter Lakes, 
which is said to have been originally a partof the 
Red Sea. “The ancient bed,” writes M. de 
Lesseps, “is strewn with pieces of salt looking 
like broken ice.” They ascended a hill upon 
which they found a monument erected presum. 
ably by Darius, in commemoration of the 
completion of his canal. Some granite blocks 
still remained, one of which bore cuneiform 
inscriptions, another the representations of a 
vulture, with outepread wings, and also of the 
Egyptian eceptre. They then continued their 
journey, leaving the Bitter Lakes on their 

* Journal, November 25th, 1854. 

+ Linant Bey and Mougel Bey, the former of whom, in 


1854, was the director of the canal works in Egypt 
had held the office for thirty years. The pa fom 











director of works at the barrage of the Nile, and chief J 


engineer of the “ Ponts et Chaussées,’ 


right; the next morning won 

Persepolitan monument, an rode along the 
dyke of the original canal, arriving at two 
o’clock at their third encampment, near Lake 
Timsah. ‘“ We are now,” enters M. de Lesse 


in his journal, 
antiquarian 4 ry than from any sudden burst of 
piety. He passed the spot where the 
Israelites “crossed” the Red Sea,—crossed, he 
says, “the last lagoons of the Red Sea 
fords, much as the Bedonins still do at low 
near Suez. Pharaoh’s generals, as those of Said 
Pacha now are, were ignorant of the 

of these * It would appear that the 
Israelites passed the night, after having crossed, 
in the low-lying districts between Lake Timsah 
and the Bitter Lakes,—it being low tide,—and 
the next morning the Se 
pursuing them “were overthrown in the waves 
of the sea and the quagmires of the valley.” 
Who does not remember the wonderfal pictures 


| 


of various European galleries ?—with the ocean 
conveniently parted into two i like a 
railway cutting, or the natural of the Avon 
below Clifton? The land of Goshen which M. de 
Lesseps had just entered, and was to traverse 
during the next two days, is thas treated by 
him :—“ Goshen, in Hebrew, signifies ‘ pas. 
a and it is remarkable ay nga 
for turage is guess. 
Ethiopian ‘oeat for shepheri is sos, and 
the name of Suez is probably derived from 
it. So that the land of Goshen, the land of 
Guess, and the Isthmus of Suez, would be one 
and the same country”; and the conclusion he 
drew out of sundry quotations from the verses of 
Exodus is, that the land of Goshen, when it is 
permeated by his fresh-water canal, will as 
fertile as it was in the days of Moses, when “ all 
the cattle of Egypt died, but of the cattle of the 
children of Israel died not me Ngee ty of 
January the surveying party vi t , a 
M. de Lesseps is pleased to say, of Rameses, 
which was the chief city of the land of Goshen. 
Suffice it: they saw statues on which a hiero- 
glyhic inscription said that the figures repre. 
sented Rameses II. and his two sons. The 
next day they went round the eastern side of 
Lake Timsah, and soon afterwards a storm arose 
similar to that which enabled the Israelites to 
escape from their pursuers, and it was not until 
the 7th that they made for the north of Lake 
Timsah, which was then the centre of the 
isthmus, and is now the centre of the Canal, 
and its internal port. It was Linant Bey 
who first suggested that the basin should be 
an internal port. Surrounded by hills, it 
forms, according to M. de Lesseps, “a splendid 
natural harbour .... . Vessels anchoring 
in it will be able to revictual.” Indeed, we 
remember revictualling ourselves at the excel- 
lent hotel close to the railway station of 
Ismailla, and can endorse his description of the 
lake, which is now alive with ships and pas- 
sengers,—the latter quite careless of the proxi- 
mity of a neighbourhood so renowned as that of 
Goshen. Lake Menzaleb, filled partly by the 
inundations of the Nile and partly by the Medit- 
teranean, was sighted on the 8th; and from the 
top of a hill, which is the site of a fortress, they 
saw the beach of Pelusium. M. de Lesseps, the 
fature conqueror of the land he had just passed 
over, looked from his eminence, and tried to see 
on his right the spot “ where Pompey was killed, 
and, on the left, Damietta, where St. Louis 
landed.” 

We have told the story of this first survey of 
the Isthmus of Suez, as M. de Leseeps has told 
it in letters and in his journal. These have 
been translated into English; and more than 
one publisher has enabled people in this country 
to jadge for themselves of the numberless petty 
difficulties encountered by the original actors 1n 
what, some twenty years ago, was really an 
amusing comedy. The early letters and doca- 
ments descriptive of the Canal have been 
translated by M. N. D’Anvers, and they form 
@ very readable book.* How at last the Canal 
was completed and opened in the presence 
of the Empress Eugenie, with the probation 
and congratulations of the whole world, inclading 
England, is known to all. Although one of the 
great works of the century, its only claim to be 
called a wonder of the world is the wonder that 
it should have been made in opposition to the 
power which alone has reaped any benefit from 


* The Suez Canal. By Ferdinand de Lesseps. Traas- 
lated by Ui. DY Anvere, suthes of“ The Bemeseay Sit? 
of Art,” Henry 8, King & Co., London, 1876. 
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its achievement. Its inauguration was almost im- 
mediately followed by the humiliation of France 
and the overthrow of that dynasty whose founder 
had first conceived the possibility of re-uniting 
the two seas; and when, in 1872, we entered the 
harbour of Port Said, the French boatman who 
rowed us ashore, and who wore an Infantry 
soldier’s overcoat, made the same speech that 
was made to Thackeray by another French- 
man on the field of Waterloo. We asked 
whether he had assisted in the then recent war, 
to which he replied “ Pas si béte” ; and we con- 
fess that the sentiment contained in those three 
little words lessened the enthusiasm every man 
entering the Canal must experience when about 
to test for the first time the advantages of a piece 
of engineering which would seem to have been 
accomplished by the French for the especial 
benefit of a rival and inappreciative nation. We 
were not rendered so blind, however, to the im- 
of what M. de Lesseps bas achieved 
as not to feel some little indignation at sight of 
the “monument” which disfigures one of the 
uays at Suez, and which is said to be a bust of 
@ great projector. Possibly M. de Lesseps 
may think it but a poor compliment to hear his 
name pronounced in the same breath with that 
of Darius, but his work is at least as great as, 
and likely to produce greater results than, that 
of the latter; and no monument but an im. 
perishable one formed of granite from Mount 
Sinai can be deemed worthy of the man whose 
name it should record. If readers of his letters 
and journal have been forced to smile sometimes 
at his magniloquence, they none the less admit 
his tact and energy, and attribute his success to 
the possession of those qualities rather than to 
the celestial influences and omens which he 
rejoices in describing, before or after any event 
of importance connected with his project. One 
day an eagle hovered over his tent in the Libyan 
desert ; he fired, and it fell at his feet. Another 
day he saw a rainbow, the ends of the aro dipping 
east and west, and he argued that this “sign of 
the covenant” ensured his success, because on 
that very day Said Pacha had accepted his plan. 
A similar rainbow appeared a fortnight after on 
the first day of his survey of the Isthmus, 
when he laid, as he says, the foundations of the 
union of the East and West. Nor does he seem 
to have been less confident in the luck of a date 
oraname. The report of the Viceroy’s neers 
was signed at Cairo on a 20th of March,—a day of 
historical omen to the Bonaparte family ; and, in 
his own words, he sought to bring his bark to 
the port which was to be called “Said,” the 
name of the then-reigning Viceroy, and Arab for 
* fortunate.” 
The probable consequences of the Suez Canal 
to the world at large, and to England and the 
Indian Empire in particular, are not yet con- 
sidered, or perhaps even suspected, by many of 
the statesmen and politicians of this country. 
These gentlemen are, or profess to be, too prac. 
tical to indulge in speculation concerning 
the future relations of the commercial 
depdts which form a chain communication 
between London and the cities of India, China, 
and Japan. The late M. Guizot, who, from his 
retreat in Normandy, used to take from time to 
time a shrewd penetrating glance at affairs, 
wrote abont the Canal, then only existing in 
M. de Lesseps’s imagination, to the Count 
d’Escayrac thus :—“I much desire the accom. 
plishment of the design. I wish it for the benefit 
of the civilised world, and a little from selfish 
motives also. It will be the realisation of one of 
the schemes which, I will not say I had dreamt 
of, but had foreseen, and had even in some degree 
commenced. . . . Neither I nor any other per- 
son can say what the Mohammedan East will 
become. . . . but in any case the Canal through 
Suez will change the relations between Europe 
and Asia.” That these relations are in course 
of transformation all who have travelled as far 
east as Bombay or even as far as Suez are ready 
to admit. The intervention of any Christian 
power at Constantinople, which should lead to 
the expulsion, even at a remote date, of the Turks 
from Europe, would cause a change in the poli- 
tical position of Egypt the importance of which 
could not possibly be disregarded by this country. 
It is not our privilege to examine the political 
phases of such a question as the relations of 
Egypt to India and England; but the mutual 
advantage which the two last-named countries 
have derived from their connexion ought not to 
escape those who have at heart the welfare of 
the Egyptians—a people whose early habits ‘and 
monuments of architecture bear so many traits 
cognate to those of Hindustan, @s to hint at the 


probability of an original connexion between the 
inhabitants of of Africa and parts of India ; 
and between whom the description of the Egyp- 
tians by Herodotus furnishes more than a super- 
ficial resemblance. 

While the Greek historian affords moral evi- 
dence of similarity between the manners of the 
ient Egyptians,—or rather of the people he 
met in Egypt,—and the Hindus, the Nubian 
temples and some of the Egyptian obelisks 
are strangely alike in execution, and perhaps 
purpose, to monuments of the same kind 
in India. These same Egyptians, who possessed 
more wonders, to Herodotus, than 
any other countries, wrote and ciphered by 
moving the hand from right to left; they 
observed their ancient customs, but acqu 
no new ones; they saluted by letting the hand 
fall down as far as the knee; they paid parti- 
cular attention to the linen garments they wore, 
which they kept constantly washed; and the 
priests washed themselves twice day and 
twice every night. They drank from cups of 
brass, and their priests had sacred food cooked 
forthem. The Egyptians paid agreater reverence 
to the cow than to any other animal; and they 
had a custom relating to brates, each kind being 
fed separately by a different superintendent, 
whose son succeeded his father in that office. 
They were also divided into classes or castes, 
and took their names from the employment they 
exercised, the son succeeding the father. They 
held public festivals several times a year; and 
at these both sexes assembled together and sang, 
while the women had castanets on which they 
played. They had a festival of lamps, a great 
number of which were lighted on a certain 
night; and on this and similar occasions the 
image or god was placed in a gilded wood temple, 
which was lifted upon a wheeled carriage and 
drawn by the few who had charge of it. The 
traveller may see customs and ceremonies almost 
identical in Hindustan, at the present day, 
among the Hindus. The great obelisk at Axum, 
in Abyssinia, is (according to Mr. Fergusson) evi- 
dently Egyptian, but its details are Indian. In 
Egypt-Proper and in Nubia the Egyptians ex- 
cavated monuments from the living rock, so did 
the Hindus at Ellora, and many other places; and 
it is not improbable that the Egyptian tombs, 
when first excavated, were intended as “dwelling- 
places for the living to be afterwards ap i 
as sepulchres for the dead,” just like the later 
fashion of the Indian Moguls. If fate or ciroum- 
stance should ever impose upon the present rulers 
of India the regeneration of Egypt, the traditions 
of the one country may be depended upon to 
elucidate those of the other; and the parallel 
between them perhaps be indefinitely prolonged. 








CORNWALL CONGRESS OF THE BRITISH 
ARCH ZOOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Tue Congress has commenced most auspi- 
ciously. The visit to Cotehele was most enjoyable. 
The dinner at Bodmin, at which Lord Mount 
Edgcumbe presided, was attended by a large 
number of persons, who afterwards assembled 
at the Guildhall, where the Mayor and Corpora. 
tion presented an address, and the President read 
an inaugural paper. The Rev. W. Jago gave a 
lucid account of the Antiquities of Bodmin, in 
the midst of a most interesting assemblage of 
ancient relics and an excel'ent collection of 
prints and drawings illustrating Cornish worthies. 
On Tuesday an excursion was made to Tintagel. 
We reserve a report of the proceedings for our 
next number. We append, however, part of the 
President's opening address :— 

I hope I may infer that your first impressions 
of our county are somewhat more favourable 
than those of Gilpin, who, in his tour in the 
West of England towards the close of the last 
century, entered Cornwa!l by the Launceston 
route, and thus summarily disposed of its attrao- 
tions :—“ From Launceston we travelled into 
Cornwall as far as Bodmin through a coarse, 
naked country, and in all respectsas uninteresting 
as well can be conceived. Of wood, in every 
shape, it is entirely destitute. Having heard 
that the country beyond Bodmin was exactly 
like that we bad already passed, we resolved to 
travel no farther in Cornwall, and instedd of 
visiting Land’s End, as we had intended, we 
took the road to Lescard, proposing to visit Ply- 
mouth on oar return.” In your route you have 
avoided the rugged backbone of the country, 
which extends for nearly seventy miles from 
east to west, and which so disgusted Gilpin; and 





I may call on you as witnesses that there are | 


ired | before you in the c 





some patches of sylvan scenery in Cornwall 
which might have pleased that prince of land- 
scape and that we possess valleys and 
rivers which may challenge comparison even 
with those of our charming sister county. Bat 
you come to explore not our combes and streams, 
not our crags and headlands, which no one has 
yet disparaged, but our antiquities, and I hope 
you will not return disappointed. And, speaking 
of antiquities, I think I may assume that to be 
an antiquary, to be capable of instructing or 
guiding others in historical or archzological re- 
search, is not regarded by this Association as an 
essential attribute of the president of its annual 
congress. I shall not attempt, for this night 
only (as they say in the play-bills), to appear 

haracter and “ make-up” of 
a student of archmology, but shall address you 
merely as one who, perhaps, by reason of his 
very ignorance, feels a certain pride in his native 
county, believing it to have special character- 
isties and points of interest of ite own, bat who 
is too much of a borderer to be able to speak of 
those characteristics with the same vividness and 
familiarity with which others whom I see here 
will be able to place them before you. Those 
fragmentary pages in the history of the Cornish 
people which will, perhaps, specially interest you, 
the rude monuments, legends, and names by 
which they are illustrated, have been the subject 
of much controversy, and perhaps even siill, if 
I may be allowed to quote the words of a poet 
whom we all should know,— 


“ Afford fall for antiquarian gress, J 
Which oft, w all is doubt, ides with firmest 


Let ncne suppose that I apply these words to 
the work of such an association as this, any 
more than our genial, though occasionally 
satirical, friend did when he penned them. On 
the contrary, one of the great advantages of 
such associations is, that they bring together 
many minds to converge upon one point, to 
check the eccentricities and challenge the accu- 
racy of individual theorists. Mr. William Cope- 
land Borlase, who has by his “ Neenia Cornubiz” 
shown himself fully worthy to bear the name of 
the author of “The Antiquities of Cornwall,” 
says at the commencement of that admirable 
essay,—‘‘ Archwology, whatever may be its pre- 
tensions to be called a separate science, can 
never fail to be of the greatest value when it 
seeks to rest the vapoury superstructure of 
theory or tradition upon the firm basis of 
observed fact. The geologist may have puzzled 
himself into the conclasion that for his purposes 
time is no object; bat with the antiquary the 
first care must always be to affix, where he 
sees a possibility of so doing, an appropriate date, 
at least, to each individual object that comes 
under his notice.” And, if it be felt that the 
rough stone memorials of early Cornish are so 
rade and so simple as to make it a hopeless task 
to glean from them any further information, I 
would refer to the last chapter of the same work 
to show what patient and intelligent research 
has been able to effect even within the last few 
years. The fact that coins of the later Roman 
Emperors have been found in several interments 
show how knowledge may unexpectedly be gained 
step by step. The presence of flint implements 
in similar monuments had previously given an 
impression of greater antiquity, but those primi- 
tive weapons can scarcely, | suppose, be 

as peculiar to any particular age. In England 
they are regarded as pre-historic; in Aus- 
tralia they have been used and manufac. 
tured in the nineteenth century ; and no doubt 
a stone-headed spear may constantly be 
found in the hand of a native with coins 
of Queen Victoria in his pocket, if he has 
such a thing. A similar juxtaposition in a 
Cornish tomb may, therefore, only indicate that 
the Cornish were old-fashioned in their habits 
even in those days, You will very likely find us 
an old-fashi people still, and I as 
archsologists, not like us the less for that. 
Perhaps you will find us also a somewhat pre- 
judiced people—inclined to cling to old tradi- 
tions and to rely upon our local knowledge, but 
not, I hope, too proud to be taught or untaught 
by those who are better informed. With this 
slight prelade of warning I will sketch the pro- 
gramme i for your excarsions. To- 
morrow you will proceed through the castle or 
camp of Pencarrow, which you will find, not like 
Edie Oohiltree’s ditch, bat a fine and grand 
earthwork. ‘You will rest for a pleasant interval 
at Lanteglos, and see the church and other 
objects of interest there, and partake of the Rev. 
J. J. Wiikinson’s hospitality ; and then you will 
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make your way to the ruins of Tintagel, on ite 
bold and wild promontory by the Severn Sea. 
There you must expect to see only shattered 
arches and crumbling walls, scarcely distinguish- 
able from the rocks on which they stand, débris 
from which it needs the faecy of no mean poet 
to build even a castle in the air, while all your 
archeological skill and experience will be tested 
to determine the original plan and style of the 
actual building. I hope, however, that even 
here, under the trustworthy guidance of the Rev. 
Prebendary Kinsman, the rector of the ancient 
church of Tintagel and custodian of all that 
remains of the great castle, your researches will 
not be altogether barren; and, at any rate, it 
will interest you to visit a spot whose name has 
ever been associated with the grand legends of 
the blameless king. In _ reproducing those 
legends the Laureate sought inspiration from 
Cornwall, as other poets and novelists have 
done before. He has visited the county several 
times, and was a guest of the late vicar of Mor. 
wenstow before any of the “ Idylis of the King” 
were published. Mr. Hawker, in his “Quest 
of the Sangraal,” emulated not unsuccessfully, 
or perhaps anticipated, the Laureate’s fine 








think but natural, after the long connexion of my 
ancestors with it in the good old days when 
Cornwall returned about forty members to the 
House of Commons, I believe, instead of thir- 
teen, with which we are now obliged to be 
satisfied. You will then go up along the banks 
of the Fowey through Glynn Valley to St. Neot’s, 
commonly pronounced St. Nyot's, the second 
largest parish in Cornwall. The church there is 
one of the finest in the county, and its series of 
painted windows have long excited the curiosity 
and admiration of the antiquary. In a meadow 
near the charch you will see the very well in 
which the venerable saint—brother, some say, of 
Alfred the Great—obtained an inexhaustible 
supply of bis fragal diet, from the trout which 
was marvellously kept up to the number of 
three, provided he took only one trout at a 





time from the well. The catastrophe which 
bappened when the saint fell ill, and his im. 


ae 


the Mount, and of the picturesque edifice with 
which it is crowned,—now @ monastery, now a 
fortress, now a mansion,—are too familiar to you 
to require any description from me. You wil) 
see in its construction, in going over the build. 
ing, the evidence of changes corresponding with 
the different eras of its existence; and Sir John 
St. Aubyn, who will receive you there on one of 
the following days, has followed the example of 
others through whose hands it has passed during 
its chequered career in making extensive addi. 
tions, which will add not a little to the credit of 
Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn, the architect. I need not 
tell you that you will receive a hearty welcome 
in the town of Penzance, which is not the legs 
renowned for its hospitality than for its com. 
mercial enterprise and prosperity. Of the at. 
tractions of the district between Penzance and 
the Land’s End, I cannot attempt to speak to. 
‘night. Its most interesting relics will be shown 


pradent cook took out two trout from the spring, | to you and carefully explained by Mr. W. Bor. 
is narrated in amusing verse by your local | lase and others whoare at home in that Eldorado 
secretary, whose versatile musiccanturnsolightly | of antiquaries. That the programme provided 
from grave to gay, if he wishes to stir the heart | for you is ample, that it will be archwologically 
or raise a smile :— interesting, I have no doubt. During the last 


The well remains, and if you doubt, 








. . r the trout 
fancies, and in some of his ballads he has done | a — pape a ae to yg , 


justice to other memorable scenes, characters, | Fake one from three aba three remein.” 
and incidents in Cornish history, and although | Qn Tharsday you will traverse the same moors, 
‘and nearly the same roads, which dismayed 


you will not place too much reliance on t 
who, when facts are wanting, can so freely draw | In your way you will pass the forlorn 


‘ | Gilpin. 
on imagination to supply the missing links, you | aon of Temple, built by the Knights Templars, 
can but feel and admire the spell which genius | pot now consisting only, I believe, of a ruinous 
has cast over many of the places in your route. | arch and roofless walls, within which an ash-tree 
In Cornwall local myths and legends, like 80 | has taken firm root. Thence skirting Roughtor 
many Cornish names, have been sadly vulgarised | and Brown Willy, our highest hills, you will pass 
by popular traditions, and invested with a gro- | near and possibly have time to visit the largest 
tesque character which is almost as much) of our lakes or tarns, Dosmare Pool. The 
removed from the sublime as some of the tales jame Doz-mare—drop of the sea—is supposed 
of the Cornish hero, Jack the Giant Killer, and | 
whioh I venture to think they cannot always 
have worn. The identification of the malignant with Falmouth harbour. You will then soon 
giant Tregeagle with Lord Robartes’s dishonest jeaye the moors, and will with every mile get 
eteward of that name in the seventeenth century | into a more fertile and wooded country, until at 
must surely be a perversion of ‘somé more | jast at some distance you see the magnificent | 
interesting fancy. The tale of his haunting keep of Launceston on its high mound, with the | 
Dosmare Pool, which he is compelled to empty town clustering round its base. There you will 
with a pierced limpet-shell, is a very different | be received by the Mayor, and I venture to think | 
conception to that of the mysterious form whose | you will be repaid for your long journey, as the | 
arm, ‘clothed in white samite, mystic, won- Rey, J, J. Wilkinson guides you among the | 
derfal,” rose from the middle mere, to catch | antiquities of the place, which are of special | 
King Arthur’s sword Excaliber. The story of | interest to archwologists; and there, too, you | 
the same Tregeagle being hunted by the devil, | wii] procure the refection so needful for appetites | 
aud throwing down his sack of sand on the bar | , ned by moorland air and breezes. On| 
which separates Loe Pool, near Helston, from | Friday you will journey westward, and in the 
the sea, sounds also a whimsical tradition. | fair town of Truro, the best built and probably 
The name Tregeagle itself has an absurd sound, |} t of our towns, you will be received by | 
and the personality of the devil, although it has| Mr. Jonathan Rashleigh, now president of the | 
only recently been a subject of litigation, has | Royal Institution of Cornwall, by Dr. Barham, | 
from time immemorial been associated, more or | Dr, Jago, and other members of that society, 
less, with the grotesque and ridiculous; and yet | who will show you their museum, which is in| 


unfathomable depth by an underground channel 


to refer to the idea that it communicated at an | 


| three days you will find an opportunity of tracing 
the evidences of the Cornu-Britons in their 
| dwellings, their circles, their interments. You 
| will have your attention called to the early works 
| in menhir and cromlech; to the holy walls and 
' oratories of the first missionaries, which cannot 
be detached from the fact that Christianity was 
| brought into this country before St. Augustine 
/came. You will have seen some of our famous 
| charches with examples of earlier work and some 
(specimens of laborious decorations, although 
| most of them were built in the fifteenth century. 
|The fact of such universal restoration in that 
| epoch is interesting as a proof of religious zeal ; 
/and even in the sad time when ministers of the 
/Church were sunk in apathy, the Wesleyan 
_chapels which may be seen in every village and 
| hamlet afford evidence that the religious feeling 
|of the people of Cornwall had never died ont. 
'The Church is now awakened again, and is 
placing her house in order. You will have 
visited or seen from the distance the only three 
Edwardian castles we possess, of which two were 
used once more for military purposes,—one for 
the king and one for the Parliament,—in the 
Civil War of which, for a time, this county was 
one of the most active scenes, and in connexion 
with which you will note an interesting record of 
Cornish loyalty and Royal gratitude ia the letter 
addressed by King Charles to his faithful sub- 
jects in this county, which is, or ought to be, 
preserved in our churches. 





STATUES. 
The Prince Consort Memorial, Edinburgh.-- 











am I too fanciful in thinking that this legend, | 


treated as the older ones of Eastern origin have side of Bristol, and in which archwological 


been by Professor Max Miiller, might wear a | 
nobler and more characteristic aspect ? Might | 
we not regard it as impersonating the ocean | 
giant, the natural symbol to the dweller on such | 
a coast of all that is powerful and ruthless, 

lashed by the howling demon of the storm, 

and casting down his burden of sand upon | 
the bar, only to be carried back at the, 
changing will of his resistless tormentor? The | 
programme of Wednesday embraces a variety of | 
objects. First, what was once the monastery of 
St. Bennet, where the present proprietor, Captain | 
Serjeant, 
Next you will enter the fine avenues of Lanhy- 
drock, and see the fine old mansion and remark- 


able gallery there, which the noble owner will | 


throw open to your inspection, and the old church 
immediately adjoining. Then you will gothrough 
one of the loveliest valleys of the West to 
Restormel Castle, which is one of the finest 
objects in the county, is associated with historic 
recollections from a very remote period, and has 
descended from Edward the Black Prince,—the 
first Duke of Cornwall,—to his Royal Highness 
the present Duke of Cornwall, who has so 
graciously consented to become our patron under 
that title. Mr. Couch, of Bodmin, has promised 
us a paper on Restormel, and he will be your 
competent guide when you visit the castle. In 
the town of Lostwithiel, to which you will de- 
scend from the ivied keep throngh a wooded 
vale by the banks of the Fowey, you will be 
received by the authorities of that ancient 
boroagh, who will show you their charter, the 
old Stannary buildings, and other objects de. 
serving inspection. That I shoald feel a special 
uoterest in this beautifully-situated, but now, 
unfortunately, disfranchised borough, you wilj 


has kindly promised to meet you.| modern and ancient time. 


| some respects, I believe, the most complete this 
treasures have been gathered and protected 
from time and the more rathless hands of 
the destroyers. The Institution, which was 
founded in 1818, has done good service to 
the county by its meetings, lectures, and 
archeological excursions to different parte of 


Cornwall, and by the reports in which the pro. | 


ceedings are faithfully registered. Some of the 
members of the Institution will accompany you, 
if time permits, to the church on the sands at 
Perran. On Friday afternoon you will proceed 
through the heart of the mining district, both of 
You will already 
| have observed indications of tin streaming,—a 


| practice extending into primitive ages. I hardly 


the Phoniciaus. Nor would I ventare tolay any 
stress upon the evidences of Phoenician inter- 
course which is supposed to be afforded by the 
peculiar cream you have had an opportunity of 
tasting. Bat when we know how universally 
bronze has been used in place of iron during the 
early period of civilisation, and how few are the 
known sources from which tin,—that essential 
ingredient of bronze, —could then be obtained, 
we cannot doubt that it must have been largel y 
exported from Cornwall in very early ages. 
Though you will see the vast and extensive 
mining works of recent skill, you will not fail to 
notice, also, that in consequence of foreign com- 
petition, many a mine-stack has ceased sending 
forth smoke, and that many engine-houses are 
in ruins. From so many scenes of active in. 
dustry you will pass to the region of legend and 
romance :— 
‘* Where the great visi 
fa te borf me 


The striking position and the romantic records of 





know if I may refer to our trade in tin with | 


‘The bronze equestrian statue which forms the 
| central and dominating feature of the Prince 
' Consort Memorial, Edinburgh, was on the 9th 
‘inst. placed on the pedestal, round which had 
| been previously fixed the bas-reliefs and subor- 
| dinate groups which go to complete this nationa! 
monument. The statue was unveiled by her 
| Majesty the Queen on Thursday last, the 17th inst. 
King Robert the Bruce.—A meeting of the com- 
mittee for erecting a statue to King Robert the 
Brace on the Esplanade at Stirling Castle waa 
held recently, when a discussion ensued as to 
the desirability of changing the statue from 
bronze to durable Binnie stone, as the funds 
_ were so far short for erecting it in bronze, which 
would cost about 1,0001. It was resolved that 
the opinion of the subscribers should be elicited. 
Thomas Campbell.—The executive committec 
for the erection of a monument to the memory 
of Thomas Campbell, the poet, have accepted a 
design by Mr. Jobn Mossman, sculptor, Glasgow, 
who hag represented the poet in the costume of 
| the latter period of George IV.’s reign, with 9 
cloak drooping over his left side and arm. In 
the left hand is a scroll, while the right holds o 
pen. The statue, which is to be cast in bronze, 
will be 84 ft. high, and will be placed on 3 
pedestal of granite 12 ft. high. The monument 
will, it is expected, be placed in George’s-square, 
and will, it is said, be completed by the cente- 
nary of the poet’s birth, which occars in July, 
1877. Mr. Brodie and Mr. Ewing submitted de- 
signs for the work. 





Society of Engineers.— Arrangements have 
been made for a visit of the members and 
associates of this Society, on Tuesday, the 22nd 
instant, to the Royal Victoria Viotualling Yard, 
Deptford. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY PICTURES, 


In a recent number we described and criticised 
at some length the architectural additions to the 
National Gallery. The re-opening of the Gallery 
to the public, after the long period of closing 
necessary for carrying out the new works, brings 
for the first time under general notice the new 
collection of pictures, or rather the selection 
from the pictures bequeathed to the nation by 
Mr. Wynn-Ellis, These, as we have before men- 
tioned, are placed collectively in the south-east 
room, forming the end apartment of the old 
range of rooms. Some information as to the 
general contents of the new collection, and its 
principal points of interest, may be acceptable 
in the first instance, 

The strength of the collection in question lies 
almost entirely in paintings of the Dutch schools, 
and, in fact, no other school is much represented. 
There is a good copy of a good Raffaelle, 
which, in its way, makes a pleasing feature 
in the collection. The only Italian work we 
noticed that is of real interest is a curious little 
Pollajuolo,—not more curious perhaps than many 
of the artist’s works, but at least bearing his 
characteristics very strongly; it represents 
Apollo and Daphne, The nymph, clad in a dark 
robe, has just been seized by the god in his arms 
and lifted from the ground, and her upraised 
arms have already sprouted into two laurel 
bushes, showing nearly black against a golden 
sky; the rest of the laurel is “to follow.” The 
pictare is striking, not only for its quaint conceit, 
but for the richness of colour which it displays ; 
it may be termed a decorative picture, and, in 
fact, has a little of the character of illamination 
design. Besides this specimen of Italian art, 
there are several Canalettos (or should we say 
Canaletti ?), one of which is a work of some size 
and importance, representing the Maundy 
Thursday procession at Venice, with the Scuola 
di San Rocco as the background to a crowd of 
figures put in by Tiepolo; the building, which 
makes the real picture, being by Canaletto. A 
little of Canaletto, to our thinking, goes a long 
way; and we cannot regard this large “ front 
elevation,” very carefully but not very brilliantly 
delineated, as a very telling specimen of the 
painter, who is quite adequately represented 
already in the National Collection. However, 
there is a certain individuality and import- 
ance of aim about the work which make it 
worth having, though we think it has been over. 
praised. 

Having paid our debt to the great Italian 
strain of painters, so far as represented in the 
Wynn-Eliis collection, we may turn (in this 
instance) with more satisfaction tothe far larger 
proportion of works of Northern art. Among 
these the first that every visitor will look at, 
since it is impossible to pass over so extra- 
ordinary @ production, will be the ‘“ Money. 
changers” of Quintin Matsys (944), one of 
several variations on the same theme performed 
by this brilliant executant. In this edition the 
two misers wear most extraordinary head- 
dresses, one red, the other green, which might 
have been suggested by an extension of the idea 
of a cock’s comb ; their thin wrinkled faces are 
painted with the utmost minateness; the one 
to the right, stretching out a hand towards 
the heaps of coins, shows a face that, what 
with the corrugated brows and the wrinkled 
lip drawn up from over the teeth, is scarcely 
human in expression, and certainly incom. 
prehensible. The picture (a strange contrast to 
the calm and conventional specimen of religious 
art by which the painter is represented in 
another room in the building) is, in short, the 
product ofan utterly unhealthy and exaggerated 
taste ; but, however disagreeable, it has an un- 
questionable power, and is a valuable acquisition 
as @ typical specimen of the artist’s later and 
highly individual style. To the works of 
another painter, also previously represented 
by only one picture, we can turn with mach 
greater satisfaction. In the note to the single 
work by Vander Capelle, in the existing 
National Gallery catalogue, he is described as 
“‘a marine painter of Amsterdam, of whom 
scarcely anything is known.” The new be- 
quest at least gives us the further information 
that he painted several other pictures, besides 
the one we aiready possessed, which are well 
worth having. He rons always on the same 
tack; all bis scenes here are of lazy calm 
seas, with still more lazy craft floatang on 
the sarface; “A River Scene, with State 
Barge” (965), and “A Sailing Boat and 
Barge” (967) are particularly good, broad 





in style, and fall of light and air; and though 
Vander Capelle repeats himself, he repeats no 
one else, and is quite distinct in style and feel- 
ing from other artists who have made the same 
style of subject their own,—W. Vandevelde for 
instance, with whom Vander Capelle may com. 
pare here as a painter of calms very favourably. 
There are several works of the former painter 
in the collection, including two under the same 
title,—‘‘ A Calm—Vessels Saluting,” of which 
the smaller (980) is the finer in quality. ‘‘ Ships 
in a Storm” (/81) with a black mass of cloud 
behind, and a foaming sea under the bows of the 
ship in the fureground, is very powerful in effect, 
bat surely speaks more for the painter’s artistic 
power than for his seamanship. By Adrian 
Vandevelde there is a notable little work called “A 
Bay Horse and Goats’’\(983), the interest of which, 
however, lies more in the general composition 
and effect of the scene than in the animal paint- 
ing. Near this, a small Vander Heyde (993) is 
very questionable, or must bave been mach 
manipulated, if we compare the treatment of the 
buildings with the artist’s usual remarkable bard. 
ness and minute finish. We find amends at the 
other side of the room, in the interesting picture 
called ‘Gothic and Classic Buildings” (992) 

showing, in Vander Heyde’s usual minute style 
of workmanship, a brick domestic Gothic build- 
ing, very picturesque, grouped irregularly with 
a Classic pedimented structure, of which we only 
see one end, and which seems to be a triumphal 
arch. As aspecimen of architectural grouping 
and contrast by a painter this little work is very 
interesting. Near it hangs a bard, artificial, but 
brilliantly executed architectural picture by 
Dirk von Deelen, a kind of apotheosis of 
“* Renaissance Architecture,” and looking, to say 
truth, a little more like a well got-up and telling 
competition perspective than a picture painted 
for art’s sake alone. 

The collection includes not a few Boths, of 
some size, but not very Bothy specimens of the 
artist ; or at least having affinity in composition 
rather than in colour to his well-known and salient 
specimens. There is one which is remarkable as 
quite out of bis usual line of subject, “ On the 
Backs of the Tiber, Outside Rome” (958), witha 
most characteristic group of uncouth bits of 
building of all ages and outlines receding in per- 
spective from the foreground. Also, 957 isa very 
beautiful work ; a still pond and cattle in the fore. 
ground, and a rise of the ground behind, which 
cuts off all but one small triangular slip of hazy 
distance. But Ruysdael and Hobbema are very 
finely represented. Of the former artist there 
are one or two of those typical specimens (such as 
987), which would be more admirable were they 
not all so much alike. Bat no such remark applies 
to the noble “ View over a Flat Country ” (990), 
which is perfectly free from manner, and a very 
powerful work; some ruined fortifications give 
an interest to the foreground, and the distance 
is mostly in shadow under a cloudy sky, save a 
gleam of light in the middle distance, which is 
most telling in effect. Over this hangs a good 
De Kdéning, not, however, equal to one which 
we already possess; but the Ruysdael is a real 
treasure ; aud the smaller one next it, “ Water. 
milis”’ (989), also a very charming and indi- 
vidual work: and the visitor should on no 
account overlook a very small Ruysdael, 
“The Old Oak” (988), a powerful, thickly- 
painted work recalling the feeling and style 
of Dupré. Of the Hobbemas which are in- 
cluded in this collection there is, perhaps, none 
so distinctive in subject and character as that 
old favourite in the gallery, “The Avenue at 
Middelharnis,” of which it might be said that no 
one in the world but Hobbema could be the 
author. Bat tbe large specimens in the Wynn- 
Ellis room show the painter on a grander scale 
and with more ambitious aims. No. 995 is a 
very fice broad study of forest scenery, avd the 
‘Castle of Trondhiem” (996), is a very impres- 
sive landscape on a great scale, and more ex- 
teuded and grandiose in character than is usual 
with the artist. Comparing them with the 
Cuyps and Boths in the same room, one is 
reminded of a recently propounded theory as to 
the effect of the constitution of the eye on the 
perception of colour in painting. Compare these 
two large Hobbemas, for instance, with the large 
Cayp, No. 960: does it seem possible to believe 
that the painters of these two pictares, living in 
the same climate and in similar scenery, and 
painting from nature, could really have seen the 
tones of Nature in the same way? The Coyp 
in question, we suspect, mast have faded a good 
dest; bat if so, ite contrast with the cold greys 
of Hobbema would have been only more striking 





when it was new. We can hardly say this 
Cuyp interests us much; it is dingy-look- 
ing, though warm in tone, and the scene 
is not interesting. The other large Cayp 
(961), a cattle picture, with a town in the 
distance, is, in the main, a very fine specimen 
of the artist; we cannot believe, however, 
that it is untouched, or that the cattle have not 
been considerably “freshened up,” and a conse- 
quently harder and lighter effect imparted to the 
whole. Compare it with the old National Gallery 
Cuyp, No. 53, for example. Near it there hangs 
@ picture about which there is no mistake, a 
“ classical landscape,” by Claude (1,018), and as 
veritable a Claude in its beauties and short- 
comings as one could see. This seems quite 
untampered with, and is an acquisition in its 
way. The painter’s usual architectural “ pro- 
perties”” are worked up very completely,—-an 
angle of a building in the foreground (the upper 
part of which is very much out of perspective), 
a kind of modified Pantheon further back, and 
in the middle distance the stumpy, round tower 
on one side, and the taller round tower opposite. 
It is one result of the pure “ picture-making” 
which Claude practised, that it is almost im- 
possible to fix any local character in his scenes; 
they seem entirely abstractand unreal. This is, 
however, a very pleasing specimen of his placid 

y art. Among the other landscapes, 
scarcely any are more interesting than the 
three small works of Wynants, one of those 
thoroughly original artists whose works can 
never be confounded with others or with each 
other. “Dead Trees” (972) is a study in his 
hard, iron, precise style, of the greatest interest ; 
and the rather more elaborate landscape, 971, is 
an admirable work; but of the three none is 
perhaps so original as the small and simple 
painting called “A Sandbank, with Bathers” 
(973), @ work in which the interest lies in the 
barrenness and loneliness of the scene, and the 
truthfulness with which its limited range of tones 
is treated by the painter ; it is a very remarkable 
little picture. Two large village scenes, by the 
elder Teniers, “‘ The Conversation ” and “ Playing 
at Bowls,” are very interesting, and, moreover, 
supply specimens of an artist hitherto unrepre- 
sented in the galleries; the first-named represents 
the back of a straggling village bordering on a 
broken piece of common land, with two or three 
figures in talk in the foreground; the scene is 
dismal enougb, and not improved by the heavy 
and dead colouring of the artist, different enough 
from the style of execution which his more 
brilliant son perfected. There are two small 
Wouvermans, of which one, “ The Stag-hunt,”’ is 
remarkable for the picturesque composition and 
treatment of the landscape. 

A Paolo Veronese, “‘ Mary Madalene taking off 
her Jewels,” interests us not, and is not worthy 
of the painter's fame. Batamong the figure- 
pictures is a small half-length by Mabuse, a 
portrait of a man in a brown furred cloak, which 
is well worth attention. There is a very interest- 
ing portrait, life-size, by Dobson, an English 
painter, also hitherto unrepresented in the na. 
tional collection ; it is the balf-length of a man in 
rather dégagé costume, with his sleeves partially 
turned up, leaning carelessly against a pedestal ; 
there is a great deal of character and remarkably 
natural and easy expression and pose in the face 
and figure ; through some association of ideas it 
recalled to us Mr. Clayton’s impersonation of 
Hugh Trevor. Among other works, each some- 
what unique in its way, are Schalcken’s “ Woman 
scouring Copper Vessels,” in which the copper 
vessels claim the principal attention; Patinir’s 
curious and mechanically-executed Holy Family 
in the midst of a very metallic landscape, and 
Memling’s portrait of himself, a small half. 
length (543) of a figure in red gown and cap, 
with a thin angular face and large eyes; this is 
one of the most original and artistically valuable 
items of thecollection. The Patinir, by the way, 
has evidently undergone the tender mercies of 
“the cleaner,” and is as bright and shiny as a 
new sbilling, comparing curiously with the other 
specimens in the Gallery. A beautiful flower. 
piece, by Von Huysum, is also a valuable addi. 
tion to the stook of still-life paintings: and we 
were nearly forgetting an admirable Metsu, 
“The Drowsy Landlady,” and a small single 
figure, by Teniers, “The Toper,” which are 
among the best things of the kind in this or any 
collection. To sum up, we may say that, thongh 
the Wynn. Ellis collection may seem a little dis. 
appointing at first sight, it mast be stadied to be 
fairly appreciated, and that the conclusion from 
a careful examination is that a considerable pro- 
portion of the collection is of high exceilence 
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and value, and that it contains works of special 
and unusual interest. 

Coming to the general arrangement of the 
pictures, on which a great deal of care and 
thonght has evidently been expended, it is in- 
teresting to note some of the points of the new 
arrangement, and the way in which some old 
friends seem to come upon us with new faces. 
Coming up the west staircase through the original 
entrance, we find ourselves, in the first small 
room, among some old worthies of English art, 
whose fame is not what it was :— West's “ Christ 
healing the Sick”; Smirke’s illustrations to 
“ Don Quixote,” clever, bat deficient in humour ; 
and poor Haydon’s “ Punch,” which, we fear, 
modern criticism must pronounce to be a very 
bad picture. On either side the door is a male 
and a female nude study by Mulready; there is 
@ certain significance, whether intentional or not, 
in thus putting at the threshold the raw material, 
as one may call it, out of which art is made. In 
this entrance, too, is Thomas Seddon’s “ Jeru- 
salem, ’—a picture which, whatever its exaggera- 
tion of style, will always command the respect 
of those who know by what serious purpose the 
artist was inepired, and what arduous toil he put 
into his work. The room opening from this, as 
we before mentioned, is devoted to the Turner 
studies; and going through into the next room 
westward, we find ourselves among some rather 
faded reputations of the English school again ; 
Shee’s portrait of Lewis the comedian occupies 
the centre of one wall, and Jones’s “ Battle of 
Borodino” another. The latter is flanked, how- 
ever, by two Corstables, which keep the balance 
a little; and on the south wall opposite are the 
Wilkies. Stothard’s “ Bathers” retreat modestly 
into one corner, and in another corner are his 
“Greek Vintage” people, who, if they are a 
little drunken and amorous, are so (as the painter 
himeelf would have been) in a most decorousand 
proper manner. One or two stray Turners linger 
here in their old haunt, and a Sir George Bean- 
mont reminds us how little it once took to make 
an “eminent landscape-painter.” In the next 
room E:ty is disposed on the south wall, and his 
smaller works, grouped round the “ Youth and 

leasure,” produce at least a rich decorative 
effect. With them are grouped Shee’s “ Boy 
and Grapes” and Hilton’s “Cupid Disarmed” ; 
clever works, having affinity with Etty. East- 
lake’s “ Christ” andthe “ Flight of Carrara” 
occupy corresponding angles very worthily, and 
a row of Mulreadys adjoins the latter. Mal. 
ready’s colour, however refined, looks cold in the 
same room with Etty and Eastlake. The large 
end.room is effectively arranged by way of con- 
trasts. The three central pictures are 
Bonbeur’s “ Horse Fair” (south wali), Maclise’s 
“Hamlet” opposite, and Frith’s “ Derby Day” 
atthe end. Is this latter by way of climax or 
anticlimax? Two large Wards find place on 
either side of the Bonheur; one of them the 
“South Sea Babble,” the work which will best 
vindicate the painter’s claim on posterity. Two 
Landseers, the “Maid and the Magpie” and 
*‘Comus,” hung at opposite angles, suggest how 
mach more really versatile were the faculties of 
this gifted artist than he allowed himself and the 
public to realise. He might have done better 
things than dogs and horses, splendidly as he 
painted those. Superior in emotional interest to 
anything he has left is the small “Ciarissa 
Harlowe” of his relative, Charlies Landseer, 
which we regret to see hung so high. As a 
realisation in painting of an important character 
in fiction, this is one of the most perfect things 
in feeling and conception that we kuow of; it is 
Richardson’s heroine completely, and seldom 
have feminine purity and fortitude been repre- 
sented with such real though simple pathos: it 
is a work fulfilling the bighest ends of painting, 
and as such should have a place of honour. 
What was the largest and centre room of the 
original National Gallery is now entirely occu- 
pied by the oil-paintings of Tarner; and it is 
worth while for any who are interested in regard 
to the decorative effect of paintings to notice 
how completely different the room looks now, 
and how much larger than with the collection of 
figure-paintings of the Italian schools that formal! y 
hung bere. By a happy thought, the bright and 
“ prismatic” paintings of the artist’s later period 
have been kept on the north wall, where they 
get the sunlight, and the darker works, such as 
the “shipwreck” and the “ Apollo and Python,” 
are hang on the south wall, in comparative 
shade. The effect when the sun shines brightly 
into the room is very striking. The Turner 
Pictures certainly show to better advantage 
here than formerly, and are hung and grouped 


with great jadgment so as to be collectively 
effective. The “Téméraire,” “Snowstorm,” 
aud “ Express Train,” hang vertically in a line, 
and aremarkable group they make. “ Rome, 
from the Vatican,” hangs at one end of the 
room, and at the other end we look up on high 
to the “Gardens of the Hesperides,” and below 
upon the more earthly scene called “Crossing 
the Brook.” Some of the small “ prismatics” 
are rather ont of sight, and the remarkable com. 
position called “The Barial of Wilkie” seemed 
to us rather unduly cornered. 

If, instead of going in the first instance up the 
west staircase, we had ascended the east one, 
we should have been first greeted by Haydon’s 
“ Raising of Lazarus,” which hangs on the stair. 
case, The position is not favourable to this, the 
work on which the artist relied most; it can be 
properly ‘seen from no point; but Haydon, it 
must be confessed, almost put himself out of 
doors by the size of his canvasses. The small 
entrance-room at the top of the stairs contains, 
along with some “ roba,” four little works of 
Richard Wilson, hung in a row, which make us 
love the memory of that porter-drinking man of 
genius. How strange that a man who lived in 
80 coarse a world of realities should have painted 
such refined and tender landscapes, hallowed 
yet more by the associations of classic antiquity 
with which they are connected. Opposite to 
these hangs Wright of Derby’s “air-pump” 
picture ; a curious neighbour to the Wilsons, and 
rather startling in its contrast; it hardly needs 
to be so near the eye, in fact, and did better in 
its old position. It is but a coarse kind of art, 
after all. Passing through into the next room, 
the one to the eastward of the Turner room, we 
find the “ Mariage & la Mode” facing us, and 
over it Gainsborough’s large portrait group of 
the Baine family, and to the left Reynolds’s 
three young ladies personifying Graces or Muses, 
as young ladies used to do then: a prettier em- 
ployment, perhaps, than clamouring for votes 
and seats. Gainsborough is gloriously prominent 
on the east wall of this room with his “ Watering 
Place,” and “Mrs. Siddons” and the “ Parish 
Clerk” on either side of it ; the brilliant portrait 
of the great actress is so hung as to face the 
door from the Tarner Gallery, and is visible along 
the whole vista from the Turner Studies room. 
Passing eastward into the next room, we find the 
celebrated Turner and Claude rivals side by 
side again (if any one now thinks them rivals), 
balanced by another Tarner and Claude hang “ to 
match.” The large Poussins hang here, and 
contrast well with the placid serenity of the 
Claudes. On either side of Poussin’s “ Abra- 
ham” landscape hang the two Bacchanalian 
scenes of his teacher and brother-in-law, the 
undisguised drunkenness and lasciviousness of 
which form a curious contrast to the respectable 
Paganisms of Stothard and other English artiste. 
The moral is, if you mean to doa thing do it 
thoroughly ; if you will be Pagan be as Pagan as 
possible. The French are the only modern 
painters who venture to be thoroughly Pagan in 
treating subjects of this kind, in which it may 
be admitted they sometimes show more force 
than discretion.* The next room eastward con- 
tains some of the works of secondary interest of 
the Italian schools: Salvator and Bassano are 
there represented, but we will rather tarn north- 
ward to the new galleries at this point. Having 
just passed Haydon’s “ Raising of Lazarus” on 
the stairs coming up, we notice, as a coincidence, 
that the vista across the octagon into the new 
north gallery is closed by Del Piombo’s picture of 
the same subject. In the south vestibule we find 
the Murillos, and Velasquez’s remarkable paint- 
ing of the “‘ Dead Warrior” in a position more 
worthy of its merits than before; and Zarbaran’s 
dismal “ St. Francis” looking more dismal than 
ever. The octagon is occupied by early Italian 
works of rather secondary interest, and obviously 
selected for this position as a matter partially 
of decorative effect. The west vestibule con- 
tains Giotto and Cimabne, and Orcagna’s 
“Coronation of the Virgin” occupies its west 
wall; and now, if we turn round and look east- 
ward across the octagon and the east vestibule, 
and through into the east gallery, we may rup 





* Etty, who dabbied in Paganism, painted one picture, 
and only one thet we remember, that was thoroughly 
Pagan,—the large painting of two Satsrs glowering at a 
sleeping “nymph” ; this was at one of the “ Old Musters’”’ 
exhibitions, aud might have ranked with the best things 
in the same way by Hubens, and far before most of Btty's 
other works; net, of course, because the subject was 
brutish and 1; but b , being so, it was made 
thoroughly so. Etty was very seldom “thorough” ; the 
juste milieu of bis character and artistic temperament 








being reality quite at variance with the class 
he was led to take up. 





down nearly the whole gamot of art in a 
moment, for we find the vista closed by Rubeng’s 
“ Abduction of the Sabine Women” (the title of 
which, by the way, we once heard a working. 
man read out seriously to hie companion ag 
“ Education of the Sabine Women”). From 
Oreagna to Rubens—what a step! Before 
taking it, we may notice a significant contrast 
in the two works of Giotto and Cosimo Tura 
hung on the return walls on each side of the. 
arch of the west vestibule. As representing 
Gothic and Renaissance ive painting 
respectively, these two works are very suggestive, 
The shape of the organ which two angels are 
playing in Tara’s picture is worth notice; the 
pipes are arranged on a spiral frame, circular on 
plan, looking like a “‘centre-piece” for a table, 
Crossing over to the east vestibule, we notice 
that the Peel Collection is advantageously dig. 
played here, and that Dr. Johnson and the fair 
heroine of the “Chapeaw” atill regard each. 
other from opposite sides; a curiously assorted 
pair. It may be a question whether some of the 
smaller pictares of this collection do not require 
a small room and aside light to do them justice: 
such a position for small pictures has been 
strongly recommended on high authority and 
experience; and it is certainly a deficiency in 
the National Gallery buildings, as at present 
carried ont, that there is not even the oppor. 
tunity for trying it. Going through to the 
east room, we find the large Rubens pictares 
looking all the better for more space and better 
light; the “Brazen Serpent,” for instance, 
seems to develop qualities which were not 
apparent before; and the whole of this part of 
the National Collection is seen to far more 
advantage than formerly ; the Rembrandts and 
all the Dutch and Fiemish paintings, except the 
Peel Collection, find place here. At the north end 
of the room the earlier religious works of Van 
der Weyden, Memling, and others, are collected, 
and make a sort of connexion between this and 
the small north-east room. In this last-named 
room is the large Crivelli Altar-piece; on either 
side of the doorway are the two Piero della Fran. 
cescas, one of which, “ The Nativity,” long stood 
uncomfortably on @ separate easel in the long 
room of the old gallery. At one angle of this 
room Pinturicchio’s “ Return of Ulysses” hangs, 
and under it Filippo Lippi’s mischievously-con- 
ceived saints (evidently portraits of brethren of 
the cloister); in a corresponding position we 
have Signorelli’s “Triumph of Chastity” and 
Lippi’s “ Annunciation.” The two long Venus 
pictares of Botticelli (in which Venus lovks like 
a Sanday-school teacher) have not managed 
to get symmetrically placed, as one would think 
they should if possible. Mantegna’s “ Triumph 
of Scipio,” with its grand Free Classical style, 
it must be confessed, looks out of place, as it is 
of course out of date, in this room, and makes 
@ very curious pendant to Angelico’s pictare of 
“‘Christ and the Army of Saints.”” This isa very in- 
teresting room, containing so much that is especial 
and peculiar in styleand feeling. Through it we 
come to the largest room of all; the north room, 
which contains the bulk of the Italian paintings ; 
and a noble roomfal of paintings it is, and one on 
which we may well pride ourselves. And here 
we must notice four new comers; all portraits. 
The firet is by “Il Moretto,” a portrait of a 
chivalrous-looking gentleman leaning in aslightly 
affected attitude on his right elbow, clad ins 
rich and picturesque costume, which is fully but 
not too elaborately made out; it is a very 
pleasing thongh not powerful work. The other 
three are by Moroni; the first we come to isa 
very brilliant portrait of a handsome military- 
looking man dressed in a corslet of chain armour, 
over which is a leather breast and back piece 
without sleeves; his nether man is encased in 
black velvet; he stands with his hand on @ 
helmet, which rests on a pedestal. The execu- 
tion of the various parts is most powerful and 
brilliant; the picture as a whole would strike 
one more if it were not so palpable an attempt 
to imitate or emulate Titian as he appears in 
such works as Lord Radnor’s “ Armed Man in 
Black” (in the Loan Exhibition of 1873), the 
motif of which is obviously copied here, but 
without the same chivalry and dignity of aspect. 
Farther on we find a portrait of a lady seated, 
with a very Dutch face to see in an Italian 
painting, in a crimson dress, and holding some- 
thing which may be a fan, thongh of peculiar 
constraction. It is painted with much force, 
but the attitude is a little stiff and conetrained. 
and the countenance uninteresting. The re- 
maining Moroni, on the opposite side, is & 
much soberer work in style ; it isa three-quarter 
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Jength of a bearded man in a black robe and 
with a cap on, holding a letter in his hand ; ite 
artistic qualities are admirable, perhaps more 
genuine, though less brilliant, than in the other 
two. These Moroni portraits form a valuable 
illustration of an admirable artist; it way be 
doubted, perhaps, whether any one of the new 
ones is equal in individuality of character and in 
the highest qualities of execution to the cele- 
brated “Tailor” which has been so long a prized 
possession of the National Gallery. ~ 

We have only space to add that the larger pic- 
tures in this north gallery are placed mostly on 
the north side, the largest at nearly regular 
intervals down the room, with smaller ones be- 
tween. The large Veronese of the “‘ Family of 
Darius ’’ occupies the end of the room most effec. 
tively, and Giulio Romano’s “ Assumption” 
occupies the old place over it ; it is needless to say 
that both works are far better seen than in their 
former position, where it was impossible to get 
far enough from them. The main arrangement 
is chronological, but is determined in detail a 
good deal by school and subject. The two Titian 
“Holy Families” are placed on either side of the 
Sebastian del Piombo, which, as before men- 
tioned, occupies the centre of the north side, 
and in the vestibule opposite we find, what we 
have always regarded as the gem of the national 
collection, the “‘ Bacchus and Ariadne” of Titian, 
which, we are glad to say, is in a far better 
light for seeing ite real effect than before: there 
is less glare on it. Its vis-d-vis is the unfinished 
Michelangelo (“ The Entombment’’),—not a very 
fortunate arrangement, it seems to us; the 
works are almost too violent a contrast in sub- 
ject and style: the arrangement seems to be 
suggested (as in the case of the Angelico and 
Mantegna) rather by the size and shape of the 
pictures than by any fitness of style or associa- 
tion. Giorgione’s little “St. George” finds 
place by the side of the Titian; the two make 
this a very precious corner of the building. 

We should add that the general aspect of the 
large room is very good now that the pictures 
are all arranged, and that we think there is 
every reason for satisfaction in regard to the 
lighting in the new portion of the building. The 
general arrangement of the pictures, notwith- 
standing one or two little points we have men- 
tioned that seem open to improvement, is more 
than satisfactory: it is admirable, and shows 
evidence of most conscientious and carefal con- 
sideration, under circumstances of no little diffi. 
culty. However we may regret that only a part, 
and not the whole of the proposed scheme, has 
been carried out, what has been done is an im- 
mense improvement in the exhibition of the 
national pictures; and it is well worth while, 
even for those who have long been familiar 
with all the principal works, to call and see them 
in their new home, 





THE MINOR ARTS IN FRANCE. 


Tue Jury of the French Salon, for 1876, have 
awarded first-class medals for lithography and 
engraving. This acknowledgment of those 
which, without disparagement, may be termed 
the Minor Arts, 1s all the more creditable, inso. 
much as it was long and rancorously opposed. 
This is not the first year, indeed, in which the 
concession has been granted; but lithography 
was too long regarded, in comparison with en- 
gravinpg, as a merely mechanical process,—an 
idea dispelled, once for all, by the splendid 
works of Raffet, Giacomelli, Burty, La Combe, 
and Charlet, not to speak of Senefelder, who 
introduced this art to our essentially artistic 
neighbours. Lithography is a practice, so to 
speak, capable at once of a great development, 
and of a great abuse. It is almost the easiest 
medium of caricature and of satire; it is also, 
~—as the works of Charlet and Gericault show, 
and even those of Gavarni,—a most effectual 
ally of the pencil. The comparatively new 
invention of chromolithograpby, remarkable 
rather for its elaboration than its taste, must 
approach considerably nearer maturity before it 
can dispute the awards of a Paris jury, and 
simple lithography itself labours under many 
disadvantages. It cannot, by any effort, by any 
fancy, be made really picturesque. It can never 
even emulate the lights and shadows of engra- 
ving ; nevertheless, it is an Art, though one, it 
may be conceded, of the second order, and the 
French Academy has done well in recognising 
its importance. A lithograph is a suggestion 
rather than an idea, unless it be a copy, and then 
it becomes little more than an outline. But, as 
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M. Delaborde says, during the last fifty years 
it has been a great writer of history, a sketcher 
of the follies as they fly, a critic and censor of 
manners and fashions, and very valuable in all 
these respects. That so much is true bas been 
demonstrated by the fact that many lithographs, 
scarcely forty years old, command extraordinary 
prices in the market-places of art. The ques- 
tion then occurs how, since 1816, has this 
perfectly modern art acquired, in so short a lapse 
of time, so high a place in the sight of the 
critical French, who knew nothing about it until 
after the year 1816, when it had been invented, 
and was beginning to flourish, in Germany? It 
is true that previous experiments had been 
tried, by the pupils of David and Denon; and 
that a M. André, in 1802, had tried to 
establish a patent on an idea which was, 
on his part, a plagiarism and an impos- 
ture, since his stone drawings were simply 
copies from Senefelder’s works at Munich; but 
these were no more than guesses at the possibility 
of @ process that might take form, and grow into 
an actual art, ata future day. Few discoveries 
come altogether suddenly upon the world. Thus, 
long before André the Pretender was heard 
of, a poor Bavarian musician, attached to the 
Theatre Royal at Munich, had scrawled his score 
on a stone, and multiplied impressions of it by 
means of printers’ ink, laid on, as he says, “ with 
a thick pencil.” But he thought nothing of the 
circumstance, and not even his name has been 
preserved. The Vernets, Gericault, and Charlet 
undertook to make an art of the notion which 
this humble leader of an orchestra had in a 
moment conceived and forgotten. Here wasa 
process which, in its execution, must be perfect 
at once or not atall. It admitted of no second 
thoughts, of no re-touchings; whatever it did 
was indelible, and could not be improved. Hence, 
the earlier artists in lithography went timidly to 
their tasks, and rubbed out their designs far 
more frequently than they endeavoured to de. 
velop them. “It is a thankless affair,” said 
Vernet, “this making pictures on stone, and the 
critics will never allow it any worth.” He did 
not live to see the distribution of medals in 
May, 1876; but he half belied his own disbelief 
when he reproduced so many of his own battle- 
pieces in this form, with all their complicated 
groups, effects of gloom and light, dim distances, 
and fiery foregrounds—though nothing rich or 
brilliant is capable of expression by lithograph. 
Moreover, it was his distinct prediction that the 
new art would result in tropbies equal to the 
purest master-pieces of drawing, and be, in fact, 
the successful rival of wood.engraving, as being 
more suseeptible of softening and toning, if not 
of distribution between illumination and shadow. 
It is impossible to deny that in the choicer pen- 
cillings of Gericault this promise has been more 
than fulfilled; but a noticeable incident is that 
the first prize at Paris, for both lithography and 
engraving, has fallen to a single artist— 
M. Biot. The difficulty of judging, however, 
must be extreme when from a single pencil 
1,100 examples compete. How many of them 
are translations, so to speak, from oil-paintings, 
or sculpture, or architectural designs? We 
can be positive of this,—that “The Defended 
Flag,” the “Horaces,” and the “ Romulus,” 
have been sold over and over again, and have 
no pretence of original art about them, any 
more than that highly-praised composition, 
“The Grenadiers at Waterloo,’”—the favourite 
of Parisian picture-dealers’ windows. It is said, 
however, that lithography, if it can render no 
account of the colour, can interpret the spirit of 
a pictare better than even a steel engraving. 
In this opinion two essentially different things 
appear to be confounded. No steel engraving is 
worth anything unless it be a faithful reproduc. 
tion from an historical, or, at any rate, a fashion- 
able canvas. And, in this country, at least, 
these steel engravings have, in no degree, been 
superseded by lithographs, which, on the con- 
trary, are often representations from the original 
pencil. Indeed, while some authorities, in a con- 
temptuous sense, declare that lithography is 
only good for ground-plans and sections, others 
say that, under the hands of Bourgeois, Bacier, 
D’Albe, and their compeers, it may be the source 
of infinite suggestions. The works of Bonington 
and Decamp illustrate this opinion. So do those 
of Greuze and Chardin, in the plainest litho- 
graph, yet charming beyond exaggeration. It 
is singular, then, that such a process should 
obtain such a tardy recognition and naturalisa- 
tion in so artistic a country as France. It was, 
to commence with, condemned and despised as a 
vulgar mechanical trick, unworthy of a nation of 
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artists; it was treated, indeed, as engraving was 
at the outset by our own Royal Academy. 
Speedily, however, a reaction took place in 
favour of this disparaged process. How else 
could so easily be hit off, or circulated, a bulletin, 
ab announcemect, or a satire? Engraving, at 
its best, is tedious and costly; in lithography, 
writing and drawing can be made equally rapid 
and distinct ; and we know what a literature it 
aided, when the songs of Beranger and the 
pamphlets of Paul Louis Courrier appeared, in 
every quarter of Europe at once. Such is the 
art which has been honoored in our latter days by 
the express acknowledgment of those bodies by 
whom it was originally mocked. In the view of 
some, it was not fitted for military illustrations 
or satirical allusions, but rather, in the days 
prior to those of photography, for eclectic col- 
lections from the great galleries of European 
art. In this opinion the Paris jurists do not co- 
incide. They regard the art as an independent 
one, and as by no means servile to any 
«ther. It can, in fact, no more reproduce 
@ painting, than can a tracing on paper. Its use 
is essentially different, as Ingres himself avowed, 
when he applied himself, during a few short 
months of his too short life, to stone-drawing. 
“ For,” he wrote, “ nothing gives more freedom 
or courage to the artist’s hand.” “We,” he 
added, “‘ may practise lithography, but without 
an encroachment upon engraving on wood or 
steel.” And the best testimony to his good faith 
in the utterance of this avowal was a declaration 
that his ‘‘ Odalisque” would never have become 
famous, except for M. Sudre’s lithograph, which 
adorned every artistic wall in Paris. Litho- 
graphy, in a word, is the supplement of all com- 
pleted, and the auxiliary of all rising, reputa- 
tions ix. the struggling artistic world of France, 
and its prize medal has been conscientiously won. 
To it, the historians of architecture are greatly 
indebted, as, for instance, to Bonington, an 
Englishman of French education, on account of 
his “ Picturesque Journeys through Old France,” 
without which many a fancifal Norman and 
Franche-Compté edifice might have mouldered 
away without a record. It is curious toremark, 
however, how, in acertain period, this lithography, 
now crowned at Paris, becomes blended, more or 
less, with daguerreotype and photography, the 
latter outranning, though not obliterating or 
supersediug, the former. Nothing short of a 
painting by the most accomplished of our modern 
Canalettis can surpass Bonington’s “Street of 
the Big Clock,” at Rouen, or his “Church of 
Sv. Gervais and St. Protais,” at Gisore. These 
were never even outlined on paper, they were 
drawn on the stone whence the impressions were 
taken; but the temptations of colour were over- 
powering for this artist, and he ventured to take 
copies of his own productions, and, secretly, to 
tint them—even his fall and half-length portraits. 
The golden age of the arts, writes an enthusiast, 
had now passed away, but he, doubtless, did in- 
justice to the capacities of chromo-lithography 
at atime tocome. And he forgot the wonderfal 
crayons of Decamp, which, scandalous as was 
their political significance, certainly kept alive 
the daring genius of Delacroix. His annual 
“album” was a veritable treat to connoisseurs, 
and he enjoyed the uncommon distinction of 
having his lithographs, “ The Little Savoyard and 
the Monkey,” “A Visit to the Pawnbrokers,” 
and “The Poor Black,” among others, copied on 
canvas, inoil. But the French,thereisno denying, 
are the liveliest lithograpbers in Europe, and it is 
not surprising that their representative artist in 
this department has been medalled. Historically, 
the later names are those of Charlet and Horace 
Vernet, already quoted; of Bellange, who gave 
himself up to the glorification of the first 
Emperor; and of the second Raffet, who also 
delighted in perspectives of military pomp. 
Then came that humorist who lithographed 
tbat favourite of French camps, ‘‘ You must not 
Smoke, but you may sit down!” and, at some 
distance after him, Gavarni, the Balzac of the 
studio, as he was termed. Never was the litho- 
graphic prees put to so incessant, so eccentric, 
so various a use, as by him; he seemed to have 
an idea for every hour of the day; he began by 
tracing and colouring figures for the fashion- 
books; he drew every costume of Paris with 
variations ; he made dresses look more charming, 
on ideal figures, than ever they would Jook on 
promenades or in ball-rooms; he traced, upon 
his fine Caen stone surfaces, men, women, and 
children, with equal lightness and ease; and he 
it was who advanced lithography in France until, 





at lengtb, it has been accepted and medalled 
among thearts. He, the French Hogarth, under- 
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stood the highest purposes of the work to which 
he applied himself; bat laughiogly prophesied 
that it would come to assist in the decoration 
of play-bills, fans, and bon-bon boxes ; but he 
affirmed, always, that its uses would mount 
higher and higher, until they reached the 
tribunes of the Academy itself. It is s0, now, 
in France; thongh not in Italy, and not in 
Spin, and only to an inconsiderable extent in 
Russia. We can well afford to bear the 
strictures of the Parisian jurists upon the 
English achievements under this head, remem. 
bering the “‘ Alhambra” of Mr. Owen Jones, 
Mr. Gally-Knight’s “ Ecclesiastical Art in Italy,” 
and Mr. Gould’s “ Birds of Australia.” It is 
true, however, that both Germany and Holland 
are very far behind in the matter; and that the 
coloured specimens in the galleries of Dresden 
are deplorably poor. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
admitted, as the Parisian jurists claim, that litho- 
graphy is essentially a French art. It is not so 
historically, because the earliest experiments 
were tried at Prague 105 years ago, when 
Senefelder perceived the effect of a greasy ink 
ona calcareousstone. Since bis time, discoveries 
have been made in many directions, yet none 
have superseded that first process of writing on 
the Kelheim slab; and, for a long while, it was 
found difficult to match the quality of that 
peculiar quarry. Eventually, however, others 
were fixed upon,—at Solenhofen, near Pappen- 
heim, on the Danube, especially, but also in the 
French department of L’Indre; in England, 
near Bath and at Stony Stratford ; in Canada, 
the West Indies, and Silesia; though none of 
the finest substance. According to the judg. 
ment of the Parisian jurists, this ingenious art 
ranks upon an equality with engraving, and ite 
principal proficient has been, therefore, rewarded. 
These minor arte, as we have styled them, are of 
no slight utility in the cultivation and encourage. | i 
ment of a national taste; for they are what 
popular is to classical music ; and the multitade, 
after all, must take its Art, for the most part, at 
second band. A faithfal interpretation is the 


Alban’s, 548 ft., and Canterbury, 
A somewhat rigorous examination, and the 
application personally of teste, would make a 
reputation for a persevering and exact investi- 
gator who would undertake the somewhat un. 
inviting task of telling the world the precise 
trath about the sizes of some score or go of the 
world’s notewortby structures. 


tresses of the east of the lady-chapel has been 
carefully ascertained, and is now given as 556 ft., 
a felicitous combination of numbers for the 
weak of memory. The length has been hereto- 
fore given as 520 ft., Ely being 560 ~ ~ 

t. 


In the afternoon the College was visited, and 


very fully described by the Bursar, his explana- 
tions being illustrated by a general 
Pink, by D. 
general view of the College, &c. The old build- 
ings, and thereafter the modern buildings,—now 
no inconsiderable section of the whole (in recent 
times wholly under the charge of Mr. Batter. 
field) —were all carefully looked over. The bad 
foundations in these level fields by the Itchen 
have, not recently only, played havoc with the 
ponderous walls. 
settling westwards; the walls are cracked in 
several places. 
rooms, with many other things here, carry back 
the looker-on at least three centuries without 
any strain on bis imagination. 
these rooms are rents in which the hand of a 
Goliath might be inserted. The rebuilding of 
the fifteenth.century tower about ten years ago 
would be a good precedent if other works of the 
same sort prove necessary. The whole was care- 
fully marked, pulled down, stacked in the open 
to the south of the cloister, and brought back, bit 
by bit, to its old position,—not a bad example 
of pains and skill well applied to the literal 
conservation of an ancient monument, and of all 


+ 


plan by Mr. 
th éne 
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The refectory seems to be 


The queer rough old andit- 


In the walls of 


ts historic authenticity. 
Tuesday was occupied by Ashley and King’s 


Sombourn Churches and Romsey Abbey Church. 
A drive in carriages to the north-west of Win- 
chester, led past Week and Lamston, up among 


most that can be expected, or, if original genins; the highland downs, and Ashley Church was 


condescends to work upon stone, it is generally 


reached, in a road overhung with foliage,—the 


rather a process than an idea that is put to| church itself covered with ivy. The church has 


the test. 
laurel. 





HOLIDAY IN HAMPSHIRE. 
Tuts year the Architectural Association has | t 


For all that, M. Biot deserves his/| for distinctive features one of the smallest of 
Norman chancel arches. The whole church is 
of no considerable size ;—the breadth of the 
chancel being under 11 ft. 
4 ft. from jamb to jamb, and 6 ft. 7 in. from 


The chancel arch is 


be floor to the top of the impost cap,—of plain 


not had the assistance of Mr. Edmund Sharpe Norman. This toosevere seclusion of the chancel 


in preparing for and carrying out the annual 
excursion. After originating it and making it a 


was dealt with in the Perpendicular period, 
probably, when a small opening was pierced on 


success for six years, Mr. Sharpe has been | each side of the central arch. The two bella in 
compelled to give up his leadership for the year | two little arches opening through the west gable 
1876. A much-regretted domestic lose may be | are rang from the floor of the nave, and a certain 


mentioned as among the reasons. The young 
men of the Association have, however, as Mr. 


portion of the height of the western portion of 
the church is inclosed with floor and partition at 


Sharpe had hoped, continued for and by them- | the east end. This space is now the home of a 
selves the pleasant outing that he showed them | colony of owls, to whom bell-ringing is no longer 
how to take in company, and to render so useful |a thing of terror,—bat regarded as among the 
in their studies of the ancient art of their own | ordinary accidents of life. This arrangement of 


and of othercountries. Theambitiousexploration | t 
of an architectural province has not been at- 
tempted. The La Charente journey of last year, 
novel in every way—bringing to light re. 
results new even to French antiquaries and 
architects,—followed a general taking-stock of 
the best buildings of the north-east of France 
in the previous year (1874). This year compa- 
ratively well-known ground has been selected, 
and an attempt made to bring back the excursion 
to its earlier form. The younger members are 
to visit in company, and have well explained to 
them at some length, a few important monu- 
ments in their own country. They are also to 
reach some villages not quite on the main lines 
of traffic, and to spend no more money in these 
journeyiogs than modest purses can well afford. 
The meeting-place was at the west front of 
Winchester Cathedral on Monday morning last. 
At the appointed hour the band assembled at 
the rendezvous—gathered from various English 
and Irish towns. Mr. John Colson, the cathe. 
dral architect, the Right Reverend F. T. 
McDougall, and Canon Carus received the party; 
and an historical sketch was given of the cathe. 
dral and its surrounding buildings. Mr. Colson 
then accompanied the members in a lengthy 
survey—from crypt to tower and tower-roof—of 
the whole of the cathedral. Several new items 
of discovery and of conjecture were put forward, 
of which notes may be given hereafter. One 
little point, welcome to lovers of exact statistics, 
need not now be omitted. The total length 
from the externa! face of the moat projecting 
portion of the west front to the end of the but. 





he bells is said to exist at Littleton Church, alsoin 


Hants (but there the little arches are now walled 
up). 
seventeenth-century alms-box, a post of solid oak 
reaching up from the floor, hollowed out for the 
receipt of money, and notably provided with 
money-slit too narrow for the copper coinages. 
King’s Sombourn Charch, with the picturesque. 
ness of almost hopeless decay, gives points of 
detail, but no ontlines worth classing as archi- 
tectural,—a pier or two, a window or two, a 
founder’s tomb of about 1325 on the north of 
the chancel, and a recumbent figure, the beams 
of Gothic detail of 1633 inserted in the nave, 
high ruinous pews, galleries, and all the features 
o 


The church contains also a quaint little 


pre-restoration times, and nothing further. 
Foundations of the old (destroyed) house, known 
as John of Gaunt’s palace, may be seen and 
traced in the field to the south of the churchyard. 
These foundations also supplied stone enough to 
build the parish schools not many years ago. 
Garden earthworks, site of fishpond, farms once 
belonging to the domain, Fawns’ Pond,—the 
haunt of deer at one time, and other names still 
lingering in the popular use and memory, are 
pointed out. 

The valley of the Test river being reached, 
the river was followed under the chalk hills, till 
the mass of the Abbey at Romsey came into 
view. We have, however, recently* devoted 
some attention to the Abbey buildings, and will 
not now go over again the story we told then, 
nor add at this present any farther details with 





* See p. 654, ante, 


reference to the discoveries of the vicar, Mr, 
Berthon, the laborious investigator of the history 
of his church, and bardworker in aid of itg 
restoration. The buildings were described by 
Mr. James Fowler, of Louth, and by the vicar, 
Through long wooded ranges of more and leas 
gentle bills, Harsley was reached as the shadows 
from trees and church were lengthening. No 
better time for a visit to the scene of so much of 
the life of the singer of “ soothing influences,” 
nor better words in which to take leave for the 
present of the Association on its travels than 
Keble’s,— 

zs —- ab gp meen A high, 

Of silvery haze, and dark and still 

The shadows sleep on every slanting hill,” 








A SUMMER MEMORY OF OLD BUILDERS, 


THE present burst of sunshine recalls many 
memories of years, we care not to say, how long 
passed away. The haughs and holms of the 
river Tweed belong especially to the Border, the 
debatable country of two centuries ago. The 
hills that bound the valleys through which it 
rushes and rolls are not imposing in their 
grandeur; their beauty is visible in the birch 
trees and the broom and whin that clothe their 
gentle acclivities, and in the purple bloom of the 
heath-bell and the heather that spread with 
a maidenly blash up to their grand swelling 
brows. But that is ouly one portion of the 
beauty of Tweeddale. Come from North or come 
from South, and descend these hills to the side 
of the Tweed, and valleys that recall the poet’s 
dreams of Fairy Land spread out on all sides; 
and quiet wind-sheltered nooks where the 
earliest prisaroses blow and the blue bells ring 
out their chimes in honour of the summer. Bat, 
as Dan. Chaucer says, “Why sermon more” 
about the beauty of Tweeddale? The day wewrite 
of was the loveliest day in August, the sunny 
blue skies were flecked with silver clouds, in con. 
sequence of which beautiful atmospheric effects 
we had wandered, fishing-rod in hand, along the 
banks, vainly attempting to allure the trout from 
its streams and pools, and were returning home, 
We had passed through a scrub of a thicket 
which was once a miniature forest, until it was 
cut down to defray the gambling debts of the 
Dake of Queensberry, better known as “Old 
Q.,” and had sat down on a grassy bank to shut 
shop; in other words, to pack up tackle and 
unjoint the fishing-rod. A gentleman, not com- 
manding in appearance, but pleasant to look 
upon, sat down beside us. Though his hair was 
grey, his eyes were bright, and the rose-tint of 
health was on his cheeks. We were too bashful 
to open the conversation, which he at once did. 
High above the spot on which we sat rose & 
rocky declivity, crowned by the ruined and 
ruinous walls of a castle which might more pro- 
perly be termed a Border Keep on a gigantic 
scale. Our self-elected friend asked us the 
story of the old towers and battlements. We 
were 80 far equal to the occasion, for, from 
earliest childhood, we had heard the story 
told by old men and women in the off-shoot 
nooks of Tweed Bridge,—the nooks exist no 
more. The story ran thus: —There is an old 
and a new Castle of Neidpath. Why it was 
called so no one can say, unless it got its name 
in the old times, when the Romans had their 
camps and stations op all the hills round about, 
and the only possible way between the lower and 
upper vale of the Tweed was through the pass, 
unused before, which afterwards was named, in 
old British, the Niwydd, or new path. How 
many years have passed away since Neidpath 
crowned the craig no chronicle records. Sit 
Walter Scott refers to its position in “ Mar- 
mion,”— 

* Away hath ’d the 
That bloom'd 0 late ou Netdpeth Fell,”— 


but he makes no mention as to its antiquity. 
Certain it is that in an early part of the four. 
teenth century, Simon Fraser, if he did not build, 
occupied the castle. This Simon, though an 
ancestor, had nothing in his blood of the cowardly 
vacillating temperament of his namesake who 
ng ae to death on Tower-hill after me" pl 
n the contrary, old Simon, along wit 
Cammin, deleared the army of Edward of 
England three times in one day on the moor 
Roslin. Does not the affable cicerone of Roslin 
Chapel tramp his double-soled shoe on # stone- 
slab in the cloister, and, while the tomb below 





gives forth a hollow tone, tell the believing 
pilgrims that underneath lie the bones of the 
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brave St. Clairs, of Roslin, to the number of six] 
or seven, according as his memory of the tradi- 
tion serves, who fought side by side with the 
Frasers and the Cummins on the day of the three 
great battles? Sir Simon had two daughters, 
the eldest of whom was married in 1320 to Sir 
Gilbert Hay, the descendant of the De la Haye 
who at the pass of Lancarty turned the tide of 
‘fight against the Danes when swooping down on 
the fertile plains of Perthshire. One of the 
great-great-grandchildren of this union married 
Joanna Gifford, daughter and heiress of Lord 
Gifford, of Yester, and became Lord Yester. The 
proof of such a union remains to this day carved 
in stone on the keystone of the archway which 
gives access to the court-yard of the castle. On 
the keystone is the carving, not quite obliterated, 
of a goat’s head over a coronet, the crest of the 
Lords Yester, once the Earls of Tweeddale, and 
immediately under a bunch of strawberries, 
symbolical of the Frasers, for with a buuch of 
strawberries on his casque, in lieu of a plume, 
the Norman ancestor of the family had joined 
the ranks of William the Conquestor. 

More than three hundred years after the days 
of bold Sir Simon, when in 1654 Oliver Crom. 
well fought and conquered in the “ Black day of 
Danbar,” the Lord Yester of the period, who 
was a Covenanting loyalist, fortified Neidpath 
Castle, but the cannon of Oid Noll battered 
down the more ancient portion of the castle. 
* And to what later date does the new portion 
of the castle belong?” asked my companion. 
To within a few years of the days of the great 
Sir Simon. But let us ascend the crag, and 
enter the courtyard. Mefore us was a large 
doorway, which was led up to by a semicircle of 
steps, above it were glazed windows of a goodly 
modern size, and entering the doorway was a 
spacious staircase. This modern display puzzled 
our companion, until we pointed out to him that 
the entrance had been pierced through a wall, 
11 ft. in thickness, and that the thickness at the 
‘windows was scarcely less. This boring and 
blasting work had been carried out by the son 
of the Lord Yester who stood out against the 
Protector. Passing up the staircases (date 1646) 
we reached the bartizan, where doubtless in the 
days of Fiodden the sentinel had paced to and 
fro watching for the smoke by day or the flame 
by night, that telegraphed a summons to the 
Border spears to march upon the Southerner. 
In the east rose the Lee Pen, the beacon on 
whose summit could flash a warning to the 
valley of the Leithen, to the “lads of Gala 
Water,” to Lower Tweeddale, and even to “the 
grey metropolis of the north’; tothe south, the 
mountains that tower above the springs of 
Qubair, whence the flame or smoke would 
summon forth the “ Braw, braw lad of Yarrow 
Braes” and the Ettrick spearmen; and to 
the west the hills that look down on Annandale 
and Clydesdale, from whose bald tops may be 
caught glimpses of the distant sea. 

We descended from the bartizan bythe ancient 
access, termed in Scotland a turnpike stair, and 
modelled after the fashion of a corkscrew; this 
led us to the ancient doorway, through which 
two persons could with difficulty pass abreast. 
Before crossing its threshold we groped our 
way through the dungeons, aided by the light of 
a stable lamp, and our guide setting fire to a 
bunch of straw, dropped the blazing mass into a 
deep pit, which once had been the draw-well of 
the castle; down went the flames, until the 
depth or the foul air extinguished them. Then 
we went out into the sunshine down the steeps, 
from which had not passed away 


** The heather bell” ; 


and as we wandered down the side of the Tweed 
to the little town of Peebles, our mutual 
destination, he told us stories of castles in far. 
off lands a hundred times larger than Neidpath, 
built on rocks a hundred times higher, that had 
been strongholds when Neidpath Fell was buat 
the home of the wild bee; of towers and temples 
across the Atlantic that had been built by nations 
whose very names were , and of the 
“ mystery” of the old builders who, taking the 
solid rock for a foundation, so skilfuliy manipa- 

their work that their building became part 
and parcel of the rock. Reaching the town he 
invited us to drink tea with him at his inn. Much 
more talk on his part of the towers and castles 
of the olden time followed, and at an early 
hour we parted. He was to start by an early 
coach on the following morning for Edinburgh. 
The morning came, we went to the inn from which 
the coach set out to bid him good-bye. The 


to make inquiries as to the 
The clerk consulted the way-bill. The name 
of our companion of the previous day was 
Washington Irving. 


gentleman’s name. 








CHARACTERISTICS OF MEDLZVAL AND 
MODERN CRAFTS AND CRAFTSMEN.* 


TraDE marks by many have been considered 
quite modern adoptions by makers and manu. 
tacturers, but identification of work by certain 
open or occalt symbols is as old as history 
itself. The early Masonic craft had their own 
peculiar marks, and several of the trade guilds 
of the Middle Ages enforced a certain dis- 
tinguishing mark being cut, stamped, or engraved 
by workmen of their crafts on the work they 
executed or offered for sale. Many instances 
occur in the civic records of London. In one 
relative to the “turnours,” or turners, 21 Ed. 
ward III., 1347, we have certain makers of 
wooden measures for wine, ale, &c., coming 
before the mayor and aldermen to account for 
“manifold falsities and deceits.” On this occa- 
sion it was enacted, after some injanctions were 
given to makers of these measures, that “in 
fature not to make any such kind of measure of 
any other wood than dried, and that the measure 
when so made by them must agree with the 
standard of the alderman in whose ward each 
measure shall be used, and by the same standard 
be examined; and that each of these makers 
should have a mark of his own [the marks are 
given], and should place such mark upon his 
measure, or the bottom thereof without, when 
by the standard they should have been examined ; 
that so, when any measure made by one of the 
makers aforesaid shall in any tavern or brew- 
house be found to be false or defective, these, as 
well as the person by whom such measure shall 
have been made, or he who shall have sold by such 
measure, shall incur the punishment at the dis- 
cretion of the mayor and aldermen for the same.” 
This was a wholesome enactment, and it would be 
well in these days if the manufacturer and user 
of light weights and measures, and the importer, 
wholesale merchant, and retail dealer of adul- 
terated foods and drinks were severally held 
amenable. Among the old Medieval crafts are 
found also more than one instance of an enact- 
ment prohibiting one maker from using the 
marks of another on pain of certain penalties. 
In the articles of the “Heaumers” (makers of 
helmets), in the same year as that of the preceding 
trade enactments, we have it laid down “ That 
each one of the makers aforesaid shall have his 
own sign and mark, and that no one of them 
shall counterfeit the sign or mark of another, on 
pain of losing his freedom until he shall have 
bought the same back again, and made satis. 
faction to him whose sign he shall have so coun- 
terfeited ; and, farther, he shall pay the Chamber 
403.” This was something tantamount to 
damages in our courts of to-day for infringing 
certain patents. There was no patent-office in 
1347, but there was protection for trade-marks 
notwithstanding. How slow, after all, have we 
moved in this country in the registration of 
trade-marks! It appears by the articles of the 
“Heaumers” that there was scamping in their 
trade as well as others, for it is stated before the 
mayor and aldermen, in the articles of the said 
trade as accepted at the suit and request of the 
men of the trade, that,—“ Forasmuch as hereto- 
fore some persons coming in whe are strangers, 
have intermeddled, and still do intermeddle, in 
the making of helmetry, whereas they do not know 
their trade, by reason whereof many great men 
and others of the realm have been slain through 
their fault, to the great scandal of the said trade; 
it is ordained that no person shall from hence- 
forth intermeddle or work at helmetry, if he be 
not proved to be a good, proper, and sufficient 
workman, by the wardens of the said trade, on 
pain of forfeiture to the use of the Chamber.” 

These were the days of bows and arrows, pikes, 
lances, swords, and skull-crushers, when helmets 
for the head needed to be strong, and armour 
for the body almost impenetrable. Doabt- 
less, the “‘scamps ”’ of the trade made helmets that 
were easily pierced or battered in, and hence 
the great men of the realm and others spoken of 
were often slain. Some good regulations are 
incladed in the articles of the “ Heaumers” 
similar to those already given in other trades. 
In the articles of the hatters in the same reign 
(1347) taere are also several commendable regu- 
lations enacted for the good of the trade. We 
learn that bad hate were made, and mostly 








-coach had gone. We went into the booking-office 


* See p. 390, ante, 





through allowing work to be done in the trade 
by night, and it was ordained that no one in 
fatare should do work “bat only in the clear 
daylight.” Wardens were appointed to make 


| searches after hats that were “defective and 


not befitting, and in deceit of the common 
people.” We learn from the “articles” of the 
trade that “divers manners of hats,” by foreign 
folks of divers counties (outside London) were 
brought into the city and hawked about the 
streets in these early times, and by the articles 
of the trade strange (those who were 
not resident freemen or free of the trade) bring- 
ing hats into the city for sale were forbidden to 
sell them by retail and only by the gross, and 
then only to freemen of the city, on the pain of 
losing the same. The other rules and regulations 
of the trade were similar to some already 
described. Inthe ordinances of the Pewterers, 
22 Edward III., 1348, there are certain special 
points set out respecting good work and mate- 
rials, and from the requirements and acquire- 
ments needed it may be seen that the pewterers 
went in for a degree of technical education as 
absolately indispensable to the proper practice 
of their handicraft. The ordinances of the trade 
start in the first place in this manner :-—“ Seeing 
that the trade of pewtering is founded upon 
certain matters and metals, sueh as copper, tin, 
and lead, in due proportions of which three 
metals they make vessels, that is to say 
pote, salt - cellars, esquelles [deep plates, or 
porringers]}, platers, and other things by good 
folks bespoken, which works demand certain 
mixtures and certain alloys, according to the 
manner of the vessel so bespoken, the which 


| things cannot be made without good knowledge 


of a pewterer, well taught and well informed in 
the trade; seeing that many persons not know- 
ing the right alloys, nor yet the mixtures or the 
right rales of the trade, do work and make ves- 
sels and other things not in due manner, to the 
damage of the people and to the scandal of the 
trade: the good folks of the trade do pray there- 
fore that it may be ordained that three or four 
of the most lawfal and most skilful in the trade 
may be chosen to oversee the alloys and the 
workmanship aforesaid, and that, by their ex- 
amination and assay, amendment may speedily 
be made where default has been committed.” 
Certain vessels of pewter and tin are described, 
and the proportion of alloy to be used in their 
manufacture, It may be interesting to state 
now that in 1348 the proportions of the alloy 
were to 1 cwt. of tin 22 1b. of lead, and articles 
so made were called “ vessels of pewter.” 

The ordinances of the pewterers were very 
strict. Every one was to be accountable for his 
workmanship in the trade, and that it was of 
the proper materials. Journeymen or appren- 
tices injaring their masters, or privily in the 
way of larceny, were punished for the first and 
second offences ; and, if offending the third time, 
were ousted from the trade. No one was to be 
“go daring” as to work by night at the trade 
upon articles of pewter, “seeing that they have 
regard among themselves to the fact that the 
sight is not so profitable by night, or so certain 
as by day—to the profit, that is, of the com- 
munity.” 

The ordinances of the pewterers, like some 
other trades mentioned, forbid the enticing 
away of workmen from one master for another. 
Journeymen, serving-men, and apprentices were 
obliged to fulfil their covenants, and the assent 
of the master was needed before a journeyman, 
bound by any agreement, could transfer his 
services to another master. How unlike 1348 
in the trade is 1876. In the ordinances of the 
Glovers, same reign (1349), similar rales were 
laid down respecting day-work and night-work, 

tices and journeymen, good materials, 
bad workmanship, and the defrauding of masters, 
as in the former trade. We learn that it was a 
eommon practice for persons, not of the trade, 
to entice the servants of folks in the trade and 
to set them to work in secret in their houses, 
“and make of rotten and bad leather, and 
do sell them wholesale to dealers coming 
into the city, in deceit of the people, and to the 
great scandal of the good folks of said trade.” 
Fines and other punishments followed such and 
like infringements when the evil-doers were un- 


In the ordinance of the Shearmen (shearers of 
the nap of cloth), same reign (1350), nearly 
identical rules were laid down for observance 


as in the two preceding trades. There is one 
point, however, worthy of notice in respect to 
the shearmen, which is stated thus :—‘ Whereas 
heretofore, if there was any dispute between a 
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master in the said trade and his man (vadlett), 
such man has been wont to go to all the men 
within the city, of the same trade, and then, by 
covin and conspiracy between them made, they 
would order that no one among them should 
work or serve his own master until the said 
master and his servant, or man, had come to an 
agreement, by reason whereof the masters of the 
said trade have been in great trouble, and the 
people left unserved.” It was ordered in future 
such disputes should be settled by the wardevs 
of the trade, and workmen not submitting to be 
tried before such were to be arrested by a 
sergeant of the Chambers at the suit of the 
wardens, and brought before the mayor and alder- 
men. Punishment followed at their discretion. 
The ‘“‘covin and conspiracy” among the shearmen 
and other trades was nothing less than a “strike,” 
and previously to 1350, and down to our own time, 
history has been continually repeating itself. In 
the same year we find a petition presented by the 
master shearmen of the trade respecting the 
scale of wages. They allude to the former crdi- 
nances, and say that they are well contented 
therewith, “ Save only that they desire that they 
may have their servantsand journeymen at the 
same wages that they used to have; for in old 
time they were wont to havea man to work be- 
tween the Feast of Christmas and Easter, at 3d. 
per day and his table, and between Easter and St. 
John at 4d. per day and his table, and from St. 
John to the Feast of St. Bartholomew at 3d. and 
his table, and from the Feast of St. Bartholomew 
to Christmas, in the case of a good workman, 
at 4d. and his table, for day and night. And 
now the said men will not work otherwise than 
by the cloth (piece-work or a certain price for a 
certain piece of cloth), and they do greatly 
hurry over the same, but they do great damage 
to the folks to whomsach cloths belong, by reason 
whereof the masters in the said trade have 
great blame and abuse, and take less than they 
were wont to do. The masters in the said 
trade do therefore beg of yon that it will 
please you [the mayor, sheriffs, and alder- 
men| to order that the said men may be 
chastised, and commanded, under a certain 
penalty, to work according to the ancient usage, 
as before stated, as a matter of good feeling 
| charstee} and for the profit of the people.” 

Here we have an early instance of the piece. 
work system being adopted by the workmen and 
opposed by the masters, no doubt for reasons 
well known to themselves. The case of a “ good 
workman at 4d.,” points to a system of classifica- 
tion. 

It is plain, however, that “scamping” was 
carried on, and that much bad work was the 
consequence. It is not stated that the praye 
of the master shearmen was granted. The ord:- 
nances previously passed in respect tothe trae 
continued in force ; they were confirmed by the 
Chamber, and subsequently by command of the 
king. Piece-work, it appears, was agreed 
upon, or @ certain price for a certain piece of 
work, by these ordinances, which were cried at 
the time through the city. 

In the same year, 24 Edward III., 1350, owing 
to constant disputes “by reason of masons, 
carpenters, plasterers, tilers, and all manner of 
labourers who take immeasurably more than 
they have been wont to take,” a number of regu- 
lations and prices in the city were drawn up. 
These regulations included numerous trades, and 
settled the rate of wages and the prices of 
materials, work, goods, victuals, wares, articles 
produced or on sale. Weights and measures 
were also taken cognisance of, and apy 
infringement of these regulations were met 
by certain fines, and in some cases imprison- 
ment and forswearing the city for ever. It 
would appear that in 1350, when the Corpo- 
ration moved in the matter of these “ Regula- 
tions,” trade malpractices were rife, and were 
going on for a long time unchecked, and that the 

public were the principal sufferers. The work- 
men of the building crafts seemed to be in 
advance of their fellows, and were not disin- 
clined to ask, take, or insist upon more wages 
than what they were wont to take years before. 
It was a common failing, however, and other 
crafts followed suite, if they did not, indeed 
show the example themselves. : 

In the articles of the Furbishers, 1350, good 
workmanship and good materials were enjoined, 
and scamping punished. No one of the trade 
was to make’ in his house, or allow to be made, 

pommels or hilts of swords if they be not of 
good pattern and steel, and the scabbards must 
be made of good calf leather.” False work bronght 
punishment to the found-ont offender. Broken 


swords were not allowed to be repaired or made 
up again, to the deceiving of the people, nor new 
work executed for “‘any great lord or other 
person” if the workman was not perfect at his 
craft. Perils, we are told, “ may befal the lords 
of the land and others among the people through 
false workmanship, to the great scandal of the 
folk of the trade.” Doubtless then, as now, 
many mishaps occurred throngh scamped work. 
Doughty and valiant knights depended on the 
temper of their broad or narrow gauge swords, 
and lost their temper or their lives through such 
dependence. In the 27th Edward III, 1353, a 
royal mandate was issued to enforce the return of 
several skilled workmen and labourers who left the 
king’s works at the Palace of Westminster. All 
persons were forbidden to employ these hands, and 
receivers of them not yielding them up were to 
be sent to the Tower of London. This was a 
royal “strike” with no “lock-out,” but a lock. 
up for those who disobeyed his Majesty’s orders. 

In the ordinance of the Braelers, ie. the 
makers of braels or braces (1355), we find the 
friendly society principle recognised sumewhat 
like that mentioned in connexion with the White 
Tawyers (1346). “If any serving-man of the 
said trade who has behaved himself well and 
loyally towards his masters whom he has served 
shall fall sick, or be unable to help or maintain 
himself, he shall be found by the good folks of 
the said trade until he shall have recovered and 
be able to help and maintain himself.” Journey- 
men in this trade were expected to be skilled in 
their art, and if any one was found of the calling 
working who did not know his trade he was to 
be ousted therefrom, unless he elected to be 
apprenticed to learn his trade. Working by 
night was forbidden, on the pain of cumulative 
penalties for each offence. At this trade, too, no 
one was to be so daring as to set any woman to 
work at his trade other than his wedded wife or 
his daughter. We see by this that marriage was 
no bar in the fourteenth century to the wives of 
mechanics or other tradesmen working. The 
wives of working men and master-workmen 
were then help-mates as well as help-eats. No 
work was to be done on Saturday by the Braelers, 
or on the eve of a double feast “ after None rung 
in the parish in which he is residing.’ Other 
regulations in the trade were similar to some 
already described. In the “ Regulations” for 
the trade of masons, 30 Edward III., 1356, 
we find disputes cropping up almost identical 
with the ones that exist at the present day 
in the trade, and which caused more than 
one “strike” in our memory. The masons 
who were hewers could not agree with the light 
masons and setters. One infringed on the others’ 
prerogative or alleged prescriptive rights, and 
hence there was a settlement necessary to be 
arrived at before a meeting of the mayor and 
aldermen, &c. At this meeting certain rales or 
articles were ordained for the better conduct of 
the trade, and among others ‘‘that no one shall 
take work in gross if he be not of ability in a 
proper manner to complete such work.” Work 
in the gross meant wholesale or by the job, lamp 
or contract. Whether looked upon in the light 
of a large or a small contract this work, by the 
gross was, after all, little short of piecework, or 
an estimated or agreed.upon price for a certain 
amount of work. A builder’s contract in the 
present day is work in the gross. His contract 
includes piecework, or pieces of work of many 
trades, but while he is glad to do this piecework 
at a lump price his workmen resent doing it save 
at so much per day or hour. Apart, however, 
from the burning questions on the workmen’s side, 
and the equal dissatisfaction in cases on that of 
the employer, the “ tender” subject is becoming 
a bugbear to the unprotected public and the 
architects’ clients. It is becoming clearer and 
clearer every day that many contractors of 
work in the gross do not carefally or con- 
scientiously estimate. They rather glance at 
the specifications and drawings and by roughly 
comparing one job with another previously 
executed by themselves or their brethren, 
they dash down a price or prices, hit or 
miss. If they do not estimate by the rule-of. 
thumb system, wherefore have we the highest 
tender double the lowest in jobs ranging from a 
few hundreds to several thousands? It would 
appear by these “ Regulations” connected with 
the mason craft in 1356, that piece-work was 
acknowledged as practised in the trade, and clas- 
sification also, for these “ Regulations” say 
“that the said masters so chosen shall oversee 
that all those who work by the day shall take 





for their hire according as they are skilled and 
may deserve for their work, and not outrageously.” 


There were other good rules for the guidance of 
the trade and for the due execution of work 
undertaken, and those who refased to be ruled 
or directed for the good of the trade were 
“chastised by imprisonment and other punish. 
ment, that so other rebels may take example by 
them to be ruled by the good folks of their 
trade,” 

We have not exhausted our subject, for in 
connexion with other of the building trades 
untouched and outside them, there are points 
deeply suggestive and worthy of reproduction 
and particularisation. Between the trade guilds 
of 500 years ago and upwards and the trade 
unions of to-day,though there is mach difference, 
yet a great deal of the spirit, the practices, and 
malpractices in the former survive in the latter, 
Trades are not now as exclusive and hedged. 
round as were the crafts of old; still there is a 
spirit of exclusiveness rampant in the unions. 





THE NEW THEATRE IN ATHENS, 


Atrnovcn Athens has had a theatre the last 
thirty years, its size is not at all adequate to the 
requirements of the rapidly-increasing city, the 
popalation of which has grown, within forty 
years, from 6,000 to 55,000, Ten years ago 
already, the subject of building a more spacious 
theatre was mooted. The realisation of this 
idea, however, for want of funds, had to be post. 
poned until recently, when the capital and the 
whole country began to be in a more prosperous 
condition, consequent upon the restoration of 
peace and order, and the final annihilation of the 
numerous robber bands which had infested many 
parts of Greece for a number of years. Thus in 
the Pirzeus (the port of Athens), for instance, 
nearly thirty manufactories of different descrip. 
tions have been erected since 1868. Athens 
itself has very little trade and industry, and only 
the fact of its being the capital and the centre 
of education explains the great activity in build. 
ing. Since the solution of the vexed question 
of the Lauriam Mines, by which in reality the 
original association has been instilled with new 
life, besides leading to other beneficial results, 
another factor has made itself felt; wealthy 
Greeks are returning from abroad, who settle at 
Athens, and invest their capital in industria) 
undertakings. 

Thus the erection of a new theatre was made 
possible. A joint-stock company was formed, 
which commissioned, in 1872, Professor E, 
Zilier, who has built already two theatres in 
Greece (the Apollo Theatre at Patras, and the 
Town Theatre at Zante), to furnish plans, and 
appointed him, on these being approved, tho 
superintending architect. ‘The works were com. 
menced immediately, and the building will be 
opened for theatrical performances in the course 
of this year. 

The new theatre is situate on the west side of 
the Ludwig-square, which has on its southern 
side the Grand Hotel d’Athtnes (also built by 
Professor E. Ziller), while it is bounded on the 
east by the building of the National Bank of 
Greece, and on the north by the Hoétel de la 
Couronne. A large fountain, deriving its water 
from the new municipal waterworks which now 
supply Athens abundantly with that commodity, 
is to be placed in the centre of the square, and 
the newly laid-out grounds will, besides their 
pleasantness, serve the practical purpose of en- 
abling foot passengers to appruach the fliers of 
the principal entrance of the theatre without 
being incommoded or endangered by vehicles 
entering by either of the two carriage ap- 
proaches. 

The edifice appears, looked at exteriorly, as 
represented in oar illustration, to consist of 
three parts, the centre building and two wings. 
In the first are the stage and the auditory, the 
latter of which accommodates 1,800 persons, 88 
well as the great vestibule and the foyer. The 
projecting loggie interpose, so to say, between 
the proportions of the building and the square, 
and serve also for the adornment of the principal 
entrance. The group in the gable represents 
Apollo and the Muses. The fliers are to be 
adorned by Centaurs, with amorettes. In the 
wings are the smaller vestibules, accessible from 
the carriage-approaches, and connected by stairs 
with the great vestibule. On both sides of the 
latter, principal stairs lead to the boxes and pit, 
the foyer, and the refreshment-rooms. Sar- 
rounding the stage are the dressing and re- 
hearsal rooms, as well as all the other necessary 





offices. The entrances to the galleries are 
entirely separated from those leading to the 
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other parts of the house, and are under the 
loggie. 

The rusticated architecture of the ground- 
story is executed in grey Pentelian marble; 
while for the Ionian and Corinthian columns, as 
well as for all the stairs, white Pentelian marble 
has been used. 








THE CINISELLI CIRCUS IN 
ST. PETERSBURG. 


Tis building, in course of erection, of which 
we give an illustration, is the work of the archi- 
tect, W. P. Kenell. It is to replace the old 
wooden structure near the Simionoff Bridge, over 
the Fontanka Canal. Its present site has been 
granted to the owner of the circus, M. Cinieelli, 
for forty years, after the expiration of which term 
the circus becomes the property of the city. 
Building operations were commenced last year, 
and the contractors have bound themselver to 
complete the circus by September 1st of this year, 
supposing that no untoward obstacles that may 
present themselves in the course of construction 
prevent them from completing their contract by 
that time. 

The new building is much larger than the old 
wooden one. It is placed with its principal 
fagade in the Karavanuaya-street. Its form is 
elliptic, the building being surrounded by a row 
of balastrades. The projecting principal entrance 
is well adorned, statues being placed in its arches, 
16 ft. high, and at ite sides groups of Atlantes, 
The frieze bears the inscription, “ Circus Cini- 
selli.” Below the groups of the Atlantes are 
groups of children supporting the arms of the 
city. Upon the entrance is placed a group of 
horses, with the inscription, ‘‘ Fame to Genius.” 
The two-storied circus is 60 ft. high ; the axis of 
the greater ellipse being 156 ft. long, and of the 
smaller one, 96 ft. long. A characteristic feature 
of the new circus is the foyer of the principal 
entrance, behind the imperial state box. There 
are eleven rows of seats, and two rows of private 
boxes. Spacious stables have been provided, as 
well as ample accommodation in the shape of 
living-rooms for the attendants and other em- 
ployés in the rear part of the building. 

The contract price of the building is 160,000 
roubles (26,0001.), but farther 90,000 roubles 
(14,6251.) are required for completely fitting up 
the circus. 

Ornamental grounds will be laid out around 
the building. 








THE HUNGARIAN ACADEMY, PESTH, 


Tue idea of establishing a Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences was mooted already in the 
last century, but it was not realised until 1830, 
when, principally through the exertions of Count 
Széchényi, a sum of 45,000]. was raised by public 
subscription. The fortunes of the new academy 
fluctuated until 1858 ; in that yeara fresh appeal 
was made to the public, resulting in the collection 
of further 80,0001. Of this sum, five.eighths 
were devoted to the erection of the academy 
buildings, the want of a home of its own for the 
institution having long been felt; the remaining 
30,0001. being added to its endowment fund. 

The academy buildings, the subject of our 
illustration, are from the designs of the architect 
Stiiler, of Berlin. They occupy an area of 
34,308 square feet, on the Kettenbriickenplatz, 
a square named after the chain bridge over the 
Danube. Its principal front, facing the square, 
is 203 ft. long ; that towards the Danube, 104 ft.; 
and that facing the Akademiegasse, 109 ft. 
The centre building has a height, without the 
balustrade, of 90 ft.; in its wings of 70 ft. It is 
faced throughout with a hard native sandstone, 
marble being introduced in some parts. Its 
three facades are all in pure Renaissance style. 
The column shafts of the centre are richly orna- 
mented in their lower parts, the panels between 
each two columns being filled in with green Hun- 
garian marble. Marble tablets bearing inscrip- 
tions, and supported by genii, are alsoinserted over 
the large front windows, while over the middle 
aperture the Hungarian arms in relief are set in. 
The parapets of the upper story, as well as the 
double pedestals of the balustrade, are also inlaid 
with marble. The corners of the centre building 
are crowned by winged sphinxes. In its upper 
story, in niches between each two columns, 
six statues, representing the six classes of 
the Academy,—Jurisprudentia, Physiographia, 
Mathematica, Philosophia, Philologia, and Hys. 
toria,—are placed. In the centre of the Danube 
front four other statues,—those of Archwologia, 
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Poesia, Cosmographia, and Politica,—are mounted. 
Finally, statues of celebrated men decorate the 
corners of the building; on the Kettenbriicken- 
platz fagade are placed Raffaelle and Révay ; on 
the Danube front, Newton and Galileo; aad on 
the side facing the Akademiegasse, Leibnitz 
and Descartes. 

The interior of the edifice is appropriately 
adorned. The three great entrances of the 
priocival fagade lead into a vestibule supported 
by sixteen columns of grey Silesian marble, with 
capitals of white Tyrol and pedestal of red 
Salzburg marble. Twelve steps of marble 
bring us into a gallery-like corridor, 15 ft. wide, 
in the central axis of which rises the great stair. 
case, of grey Karst marble. From the left of 
the corridor the rooms of the library are reached, 
consisting of a large public reading-room and 
two private reading-rooms for members of the 
Academy, as well as three large vaulted book- 
rooms, supported on iron columns, on the Danube 
front, and a very large room towards the court- 
yard, with ante-room, and a room for collec- 
tions of antiquities. On the right of the corridor 
are three lecture-rooms for the several sections, 
and a laboratory, all which rooms are connected 
by a smaller vestibule, which may be reached 
by carriage, with the great vestibule. 

From the great staircase, the centre flight of 
which consists of marble steps of 13 ft. 6 in. long, 
andthe two side flights of which havea width of 
9 ft. 6in., the corridor of the first story is reached. 
The corridor, the ante-room, so to say, of the 
great hall, is richly decorated by Ionic colamns, 
standing close to the wall, but free, and re- 
ceiving the ribs of the groined vaulting. Three 
niches filled with statues strike the eye here, 
and have columns of green Fiinfkirchen 
marble on each side of them. From this 
corridor, the galleries of which are supported 
by twenty-four columns of Salzburg marble, the 
great hall is entered by two richly-adorned 
doors. The hall itself is 96 ft. long, 54 ft. wide, 
and extends through two stories. Over the en- 
tablature of the marble columns, decorated with 
stucco, caryatides are arranged over each column, 
supporting the groins of the ogival vault. The 
ceiling of the hall is vaulted to a mirror-like 
boss, between great iron girders. The walls are 
of stucco-lustro; the doors, as well as the high 
wainscoting, of mahogany. The hall receives 
its light through five large windows, divided by 
columns, the windows opening on to a balcony 
extending the whole length of the great hall. 

On the left of the corridor are a large hall for 
the physical section, with corridor for experi- 
ments with light, also a large ante-room, and 
the hall for the weekly meetings, of 34 ft. wide, 
and 44 ft. long, with vaulted ceiling, both wali 
and ceiling being richly decorated. In con- 
nexion with this room is a hall, separated by 
three large openings, for the auditory. The 
offices are in connexion with this hall. 

In the second story are the entrances to the 
gallery of the great hall, and on the left of the 
corridor, some of the rooms containing the Ester. 
hazy pictare-gallery, four large rooms with side- 
light, and a study. By the side of these rooms 
stairs of greenish Hungarian marble lead into 
the principal rooms, over the great hall, of the 
Esterhazy gallery. Farther towards the Danube 
are rooms for the permanent exhibition of the 
Pesth Fine Arts Society, consisting of a room 
with side-light and four rooms lighted from 
above, with ante-rooms. 

In the centre building, finally, accessible by 
the stairs from the picture-gallery, and over the 
great hall, the great corridor, and the principal 
staircase, are the great rooms of the Esterhazy 
collection, consisting of four greater rooms with 
skylights and five rooms with side-light, and 
representing, with the rooms of the second story, 
@ wall.surface of 15,000 square feet. 





A YOUNG PORT, 

Asout three years ago, in an account we gave 
our readers of Mr. Picton’s agreeable Memorials 
of Liverpool, we outlined the gradual rise and 
development of that wealthy town, from ite 
insignificance in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
when only twelve vessels belonged to its mer- 
chants, to its affluence and commerce of the 
present time, when upwards of 20,000 vessels 
enter the port annually, We are now going to 
notice the formation of a new port in our own 
day from a similar small beginning. Without 
assuming that this young Victorian venture will 
assume the dimensions of its Elizabethanexample, 
we may watch its foundation and progress with 








interest, and possibly with advantage. 





The young port we are abont to describe is at 
the mouth of the Coquet, in Northamberland. 
It is so young it has scarcely yet consolidated 
iteelf sufficiently to be certain of ite own name ; 
for, while generally called Amble, it is officially 
entitled Warkworth, and the harbour offices are 
lettered “ Warkworth Harbour Offices.” Thirty 
years ago, however, there were only two good 
houses and a few cottages near the mouth of the 
river, and this little group of habitations was 
known as Amble. In an old garden behind the 
houses in the new main street is a short length 
of an ancient wall, in which there is a traceried 
window blocked up, proving the correctness of 
local records that attest the existence of a small 
religious house here in the Middle Ages. With 
these exceptions, wherever the eye rests in 
Amble all is new. There are new streets, new 
roads, crisp to the tread with pebbles from the 
shore, a new church, new schools, a new vicarage- 
house now building, a new bank, new shops im 
all sorts of unfinished corners, a new harbour, a 
new pier, new quays, new tramways, new brick- 
kilns, new houses building in various directions, 
and all so new that nothing appears to be quite 
finished. Glancingjdown some of the new streets, 
we note there is no pavement, or it only extends 
along part of the length of the street; in one 
we perceive the stumps of the hedges and bushes 
that grew there a short time ago, or the grest 
root of a tree, still in situ; in another, an open 
burn, with only a few old planks thrown across 
it for people to walk on; and we note that the 
tramways for the coal-wagons cross the public 
roads and pathways without the least protection. 
Bat this incompleteness is by no means the 
result of idleness or indifference; every one is 
intelligently and briskly busy, and there is nos 
a lounger or a beggar to be seen in the place. 
It is simply owing to the rapidity and recentness 
of its growth, and press of attention to other 
matters. 

As we have said, the whole population is 
heartily at work. Little steam-tugs puff in and 
out of the harbour, tugging great ships that glide 
silently after them; long lines of coal-wagons 
tear along the tramways from the collieries to 
the quays, and tilt their loads into the holds 
of vessels waiting to receive them; fishing- 
boats come and go, and carts come to meet them ; 
a huge dredging-machine is always at work, 
dredging up pebbles and sand from the bottom 
of the harbour, and discharging them into trucks 
that are to carry them away; ballast is also 
unshipped and taken away in tracks; and every 
one on the spot seems to take the liveliest 
interest in what is going on; while, less than 
three miles up the river, is the lonely Hermitage 
of Warkworth, as silent and still and deeply 
shadowed with trees as it could have been when 
the unhappy hermit lived in it, who fed upon his 
tears day and night ; and less than two miles up 
the river stands the grand castle of the Percies, 
rained and roofless, and as still and silent as the 
Hermitage. 

The cause of the sudden outburst of human 
activity at Amble was the discovery that the 
coal seams worked at Ratcliffe,a pit about a 
mile away, were of such immense extent that 
they were, so to speak, inexhaustible. It occurred 
to some minds as original and far-seeing as that 
of the Mayor of Liverpool in Queen Elizabeth’s 
days that, if a harbour could be made at the 
mouth of the river, this coal could be disposed of 
profitably. A company was formed in London, 
and the scheme set on foot. Many lent them. 
selves to the venture, and the pit, once the small 
property of the unfortunate Earl of Derwent- 
water, was adequately worked with powerful 
machinery, and the harbour was also commenced. 
Another colliery, about three miles away, at 
Broomhill, was rapidly developed, and all seemed 
prosperous. Bat many difficulties arose. The 
bed of the river proved to be very shallow, and 
notwithstanding the unceasing labours of the 
dredging-machine, is not yet deep enough; the 
pits were the property of rival companies, who 
competed with each other rather than worked 
together ; there were three long miles of distan 
to the nearest railway ; considerable depression 
set in; the large population suddenly drawn 
together without adequate house accommodation 
brought its own evils; there were outbreaks of 
fever ; and those who advanced the money sunk 
in the undertaking did not enjoy the fruits of 
their pains. The sum expended upon the harbour 
works is spoken of, roughly and sadly, as a 
quarter of a million of money. But now the 
enterprise has changed hands, and all things 





- settled to work well. 


have adjusted themselves on the new basis, and 
The two collieries are now 
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in the same bands, there is a prospect of two 
other collieries shipping their coal from the 
port; and there is a general air of hope, and 
even certainty, of great things. 

Not one bouse in this little Victorian port is 
more than two stories in height ; and all of them 
are on the south side of the river. The main 
 gtreet rans from one end of the town to the 
other, and has been laid out to be 40 ft. wide; 
but, unfortunately, there is a sudden bend half. 
way down it that gives it the character of two 
distinct streets; otherwise it would have been a 
very satisfactory setting ont. The western end 
of this thoroughfare is called High-street, and 
the eastern end is named Queen-street. It is 
approached from Warkworth by a steeply ascend- 
ing way called the Wynd, and then comes on and 
©a till it comes to the two old substantial houses 
we have mentioned, when it takes the sudden 
bend half-way in ite length, and then goes on 
again till it stretohes itself through the whole 
length of the town, and dies into the sandy coally 
flat, traversed by wagon-ways, that lies between 
the town and the harbour. South and north of 
this main street run parallel streets, not con- 
tinuously yet, but in various lengths; and from 
the east and from the west are openings to short 
streets, containing a few new houses in each; and, 
again, with less system than here indicated, 
there are new houses of exactly the same type 
building in isolated spots that have yet to be 
connected with any roadsatall. Oat of all these 
new buildings only three have any architectural 
pretensions. These are the charch, the bank, 
and the vicarage-house now in course of erection, 
which all present an ancient French character, 
and are the designs of the same architect. All 
the streets of small two-storied houses exhibit 
no design, except a desire on the part of the 
masons and joiners who have erected them to do 
so at the smallest cost compatible with dura. 
bility for the proposed accommodation. 

In this little port, house accommodation does 
not inclade a supply of water, nor a system of 
drainage. Out of all the houses, all day long, 
come people with cans and pails to carry water 
from three wells, and out of nearly all the houses, 
all day long, people throw all their slops and 
refuse upon the nearest ash-midden. A small 
line of drain has, indeed, been laid down in one 
part of the town, but it does not answer the 
purpose of proper sewerage. Busy, intelligent, 
and enterprising as they are, the residents have 
not taken time, apparently, to consider that the 
water would come to them if properly managed, 
and the sewage and slops depart from them all, 
if properly conducted ; or, if they have looked at 
the matter, they have not been able to surmount 
the difficulty the question presented to them. 
However, the outbreaks of fever made it appa- 
rent to the Rural Sanitary Authority of the 
union to which Amble belongs that a system of 
sewerage is imperatively required, and this is 
shortly to be laid down. Bat the water supply 
has not yet been handled; and all day long 
handy men, women, and children run with the 
pail to the pant for a hand.to-mouth quantity. 

The formation of the harbour has left in the 
rear of it a low-lying brack, formerly covered by 
the tide. The present proprietor proposes to 
fill up this piece of land claimed from the ocean 
to a suitable level for building purposes, and to 
cover it with streets. Towards this end a!l the 
ballast brought home by the ships that take coal 
away is discharged upon it, and it is gradually 
rising high and dry above the shore. 

Already thirty-two ships belong to the little 
port, three of which were built in Amble. 
Twenty-one of them are of Sanderland workman- 
ship, and one of Prussian building. These 
figures, however, give no idea of the coming and 
going, the tugging in and out of gallant ships, as 
the vessels from foreign parts visiting the har- 
bour are much more numerous. In Liverpool, 
only two centuries ago, the largest vessel belong. 

ing to its merchants was 40 tons burden. In 
this little Victorian port, now so rapidly rising 
out of the waters, the largest ship is of 714 tons 
burden, and the smallest, the Sea-flower, is 155 
tons burden. 

As Amble is not on the road to any other 
place, there is but very little wheeled traffic in 
it. Tbs streets are comparatively quiet, owing 
to the absence of carriages, wagons, and omni- 
buses. Accidents are rare on the land, bat, on 
the other hand, the sea furnisheg itg quota and 
instead of street casualties, there are fishermen 

ying because they have been swept overboard 
and hart, and sailors sick unto death brought into 


considerably improved by a better situation, 
which opinion will be doubtless shared by the 
occupiers of two or three bright little villa resi- 
dences with gay-flower.gardens in this} same 
wynd, as well as by the tenants of the adjoining 


— the windows of such of the rows of 
houses as face the north are superb views of the 
wide open country, with Warkwork Castle stand- 
ing up like a great sentinel in the middle of it, 
and with the placid Coquet winding abcut through 
the meadows in it. From the windows of many 
of the other houses are splendid views of the 
North Sea, with Coqaet Island, with its lighthouse 
glittering upon it like a great jewel, and black 
and white ships silently and dimly appearing and 
disappearing all day long in the horizon. 








FREE THOUGHTS ON ART AND 
HANDICRAFT. 

Art is the evolution of handicraft. Ordinarily 
speaking, the child essays to walk before it 
attempts toarticulate. So handicraft, or skilled 
physical labour in one form or another, has 
always been the precursor of art, as defined by 
rules, and guided by mental studies. Noman is 
born into the world an artist, though in his 
person he may possess the constituent elements 
of one, and no matter what may be his earlier 
studies, his approach to the profession of an 
artist, whether painter, sculptor, or an archi- 
tect, will evidence more or less of the charac- 
teristics of the craftsman. Art is imitative as 
well as creative, and so is handicraft ; for both 





are the offepring of design, and amenable to 
what we call taste, as apart from the varying 
impulses of fashion. Much has been written 
upon art, per se, and hundreds of volumes will 
yet be produced, dealing with the subject in the 
concrete and the abstract. Yet the present 
writer is of opinion that very hazy notions are 
and will be current in relation to it, so long as 
men continue to deceive themselves by the 
subtle charm of words, which excite the fancy 
instead of convincing the reason. Nature 
seldom or never deceives ; art often does so, and 
by some it is considered to be the peculiar 
province of art to conquer by illusion. The 
mere reproduction of forms in nature, trees, 
flowers, fruits, mountains, and rivers, on canvas, 
with the fidelity of a photograph, minus 
its colour and process, is art, though it 
may be not of the highest order. Apart from 
the reproduction of an existing reality in nature, 
there is still the art of the executive artist to be 
taken into consideration. The artist in question 
would probably feel grievously offended if we 
made any comparison between his work (a work 
in which hand as well as mind were united), and 
that of his craftsman brother, who made a design 
for a new piece of farnitare or house decoration, 
and with his own hands produced the design 
embodied in workmanship. The artist, in the 
first instance, copied from nature; the crafts. 
map, to some extent, may have imitated nature 
too in the carving or ornamental portion of his 
work, The former sketched with a free hand, 
and painted in; the latter may have combined 
free-hand drawing with the use of instruments; 
but his finished workmanship was the result of 
the manipulation of his skilled hands, from which, 
however, mental thought or the government of the 
mind was not absent during its execution. If 
we come to the work of the soulptor and the 
architect, we may draw other similes, and, 
perhaps, more forcible ones ; and what do these go 
to prove? They go, we! think, to prove that it 
is most difficult to define the boundary-line be- 
tween art and artistic and educated handicraft. 
Between the higher forms of art and handicraft 
there are close and inseparable relations, and 
between the lower forms of art-reproduction and 
handicraft there is much that is very common, 
and “of the earth earthy.” Pictures are now 
turned out almost with the rapidity of bricks 
from a mould. So are tables, chairs, and so- 
called natural foliage and other carving. Syste- 
matic reproduction, in which there is little 
thought and not much more real executive work- 
manship, is neither art nor handicraft. It is a 
species of compound manufacture, stamped, 
stencilled, moulded, cast, and sold wholesale and 
retail, and for exportation. 

Handicraft is coeval with all history, and, of 
course, it is the forerunner of all art. We may 
imagine through what eteps it passed before it 
was systematised, though we have no reliable 
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records for tracing its 88, what is 
evidenced in antiquarian “feds,” aes statues 





and buildings, and the earliest writings existent 
thereon. Whether « distinct class of draughts, 
men or craftemen-artists existed in Egypt, 
Asayria, or Greece, or that the craftsman-archi. 
tect was the executive workman and artist at the 
same time, we are left in doubt, though we 
incline to the latter opinion. Whatever way we 
view the subject, the workman and the artist 
in early times appear to be inseparable, and art 
and handicraf; did not suffer from the union, 
Coming down to more modern times, we are 
afforded clearer evidence of the creation and 
acknowledgment of certain defined classes of 
draughtsmen and craftsmen. Mallet, in hig 
“ History of Denmark,” Wormius, Sibbern, and 
other writers, give us wonderful accounts of the 
talente of the Northern people at carving, and 
with no better tool than a knife, the universal 
resort of all amateurs now as well as in more 
ancient times. We have also an account of the 
painting with clays by the same people, done 
with different colours. The use of painting or 
colouring earths and clays was common amon 
the early Britons. The inhabitants of the 
Britieh islands, up to the twelfth century, made 
a large use of painting clays in the art of 
design, and numerous also were the plants 
and trees, both in leaf and bark, utilised for 
dyeing purposes. The Britons adorned their sking 
with ornamental punctures of birds, animals, 
flowers, and other pictures that fancy suggested. 
Of these same people, we have evidence of a 
class of artists called Artifices plagarum, and 
among the latter there were master draughts. 
men or designers who not only taught but 
practised the art of drawing. We have no record 
showing that Greece or Rome could boast of 
such a distinct class of men, although we know 
she must have possessed architects, sculptors, 
or operative artists. We spoke of the talent of 
the Northern people in the use of painting clays, 
and we may remark here that Tacitus notices 
the last fact of the German people. In Pagan 
Britain and Ireland, as well as under Christianity, 
we have evidence of the advance of the people 
in certain arts, governed by design and certain 
applied rules. The talents of the early British 
people were by no means confined to personal 
decoration, for the relics that have reached us 
prove they were employed in designing or 
making objects for worship or religious venera- 
tion, both in Pagan and Christian times. We 
have superb specimens of the goldsmith’s art 
and of bronze work, and of the art of illumination 
dating back to very early times. In connexion 
with our early architecture in these islands we 
have fine specimens of statuary andsculpture, and 
our Medizval arebitecture is rich in ornamenta- 
tion. Whether the master workman was the 
architect, or several of the executant craftsmen 
were artists as well, we are left to divine. In 
the absence of positive, we have negative evidence 
which goes to prove the close unity that must have 
existed in the matter of art and handicraft, for if 
there was not a distinct class of craftsmen. 
artiste, the artists and workmen were to some 
extent one andthe same. The building work- 
man, who was a master of his art in Mediwval 
times, we must opine must have been an artist, 
a sort of “three-branch hand,” an architectural 
draughtsman, a monumental sculptor, and a 
skilled mason. The timber roofs of the Middle 
Ages go to prove that the carpenter, joiner, and 
carver were also one, and that the principles 
design and art were inseparable from the practice 
of his calling. Modern times have led to the 
organisation and distribution of labour, to the 
concentration of thought in design, and to the 
division of labour in execution alike in painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. 

A CrarrsMan. 








THE ROYAL ARCHZOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE AT COLCHESTER.* 


Beeiticnh ABBEY, which was visited on the 
4th inst., is situate about a mile from Maldon. 
It was founded in the twelfth century, and was 
no doubt originally a noble structure, but it has 


changed, 
_ “ As all things change here,” 


and all that is left of it now is a wretched-looking 
building, occupied by a gardener, The interior, 
however, will well repay a visit. The Refectory 
has a fine groined roof, as also has the Chapter- 
room. Mr. Parker was inclined to believe that 
the refectory fire-place and its “canopy” weré 
contemporaneous with the buildiag itself. The 
Monks’ Dormitory excited much interest, Mr. 


* Bee p. 752, ante 
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Norman castle, built at the end of the elevent” 
century. A book by a modern architect (Mr 
George Buckler), sought to show that the cast e 
wase@ Roman erection; but in the walls there 
were fireplaces, and whoever heard of fireplaces 
in the Roman period? The building, be re- 
peated, was unquestionably Norman, but #8 wae 
usual at the period, of a very plain, though sab- 
stantial style. The ornamentation, however, 
was added fifty years later, at which time also 
the grand Norman gateway must have beeu built. 
There was not a vestige of Roman work about 
the place, except the materials of which it was 
composed, and which were utilised in conse- 
quence of their being to hand, and were doubt- 
less the ruins of the Roman wall. Some said 
that the bricks were not Roman at all, but were 
in imitation of the Roman, but one brick he 
pointed out was evidently of the fourth century, 
and undoubtedly Roman. There were some 
subterranean passages beneath the castle, and 
these, he said, were Norman cellars. The castle 
was not, as was supposed, a “ keep,” but a large 
Norman castle intended to assist a small gar- 
rison in keeping a large and discontented town in 
were hospitably entertained by Sir John and | subjection ; and was afver the same style as that 
Lady Johnson at the Priory, and afterwards left | at Rochester, which was of fifty years’ later date. 
for Colchester, where the Mayor and Mayoress | There were two court-yards, the one in which 
held a conversazione in the town-hall. they were assembled, and a smaller one on the 
On the following morning (Sanday) a special | east of the building, and a centre wall ran across 
sermon in connexion with the meeting was|the large one. (Lord Talbot de Malahide asked 
preached by the Bishop of Rochester, at St.|if there was not origivally a row of columns 
Nicholas’s Church, recently restored by Sir G. G. | across the great courtyard, but Mr. Parker said 
Scott. it was most probably a solid wall). All the 
On Monday, the 7th inst., the Historical Sec- | apartments in use were on the second floor ; the 
tion held its third meeting (Dr. E. A. Freeman | hall, of which the fire-places still remained, was 
in the chair), when Mr. Ciement Markham read | above the great courtyard. The upper floor was 
@ paper on “The Siege of Colchester.” The} most probably lighted by a gallery with win- 
discussion which followed was, to put it mildly, | dows, no traces of which, however, now remained. 
rather “lively,” Mr. Piggot warmly contesting | The present museum was a chapel. There were no 
the accuracy of a statement made by the chair- | remains of the kitchen, but it was probably in 
man that Lucas and Lisle, the Loyalist com-|the small court-yard, where were a number of 
manders, broke their parole d’honnewr. The/| fireplaces in a good state of preservation. On 
discussion was followed by an interesting paper, | the north wall of the castle Mr. Parker pointed 
by the Rev. C. R. Manning, on the/|out a buttress, which, he said, placed beyond 
“Monuments of the De Burgh and Ingolds-/| doubt the Norman build. Proceeding through 
thorp Families in Burgh Green Church, Cam-/| the Holly-trees garden, where evidences existed 
bridgeshire.” These monuments have been | of a wall which once skirted the castle, the party 
more or less noticed by Gough, Lysons, &c., but | went on to examine, in the paddock of the same 
(according to Mr. Manning) have never been | grounds, a Roman cloaca or drain, in excellent 
accurately described, and from the somewhat | preservation. Following the line of the Roman 
retired situation where they remain, are in a/ wall, at the back of all that is left of the Botanic 
sadly neglected and injured condition; yet they | Garden, through Land-lane and Prior7-street (or 
are fine and interesting examples. The church} More-lane (as it was formerly called), and ex- 
of Burgh has little in it to interest beyond these | amining the wall at intervals on the way, the 
monuments. There was formerly a chantry | party at length arrived at St. Botolph’s Priory. 
chapel on the north side of the chapel belonging | Here Mr. Freeman gave an interesting history 
to the family of De Burgh, from which some of|of the priory. He pointed ont that although 
the monuments were removed. Following on/| Colchester possessed thirteen churches in the 
Mr. Manning’s paper was one by Mr. S. Tacker | Norman period, there were no large ecclesiastical 
(Rouge Croix) on “ Variations in the Petre| buildings within the walls, the Abbey of St. 
Arms.” Mr. Waldene came next with some / John and St. Botolph’s Priory, or the Church of 
remarks on ‘“Havelok the Dane,” and /the Austin Canons, being both outside the walls. 
endeavoured to throw some light on carvings at} The Priory of St. Botolph was a remarkable in- 
Bares, and carvings recently discovered at Ips. | stance of the use made of Roman materials for 
wich, which he had no doubt illustrated the very | building, and, singularly enough, in it these mate- 
marvellous story recorded in French and | rials were used for the ornamental part, as might 
English, yclept, “ Havelok the Dane,” the | be seen on the west front. It was probably built 
rhyme (lopg missing) having been discovered | by Ernulf, prior to the reign of Henry I., for 
in the Bodleian library in 1828, and was the | there was a charter granted to the then existing 
oldest French composition, save those of a/ priory in that reign. It was evidently utilised 
religious character. It also existed in English, | as the Church of the Austin Canons, and as the 
and formed one of the most popalar stories, | parish church as well, a solid screen of brick 
written simply for the people, during the Middle | dividing the two at a subsequent period ; and up 
Ages, and was one of those tales which the/|to the time of the siege was used altogether as 
Paritans laboured to destroy, as they classed | the parish church; but at that unhappy time it 
such literature as “fables and old women’s| was most unfortunately situate, being between 
tales.” It was the story of Grim (whence /| the fires of the besiegers and besieged, and it 
Grimsby takes its name, as seen by the Corpo-| was then reduced to the state in which it now 
ration seal). existed. The western part of the building was 
Mr. H. Stopes directed the attention of the | of a much later Norman than the rest, and there 
Institute to the fact of the existence, in the low-| were upon it the remains of two fine arcades, 
lying marshes fringing the Colne and Black-|and the splendid Norman gateway. Arrived 
water, of a series of remarkable mounds, which | inside the walls, Mr. Freeman said the original 
had apparently hitherto escaped the notice of | building consisted of a nave, a central tower, a 
archwologists, as no mention of them occurred | transept, and a choir, with probably an eastern 
in any publication of which hewas aware. They|limb and an apse; but they could only guess 
reached for miles, and were of varying width. | what the building may have been at the Dis- 
The portions he had examined were from 100 to| solation. He also remarked upon the mas- 
200 yards wide, and about 4 ft, thick. They|sive round piers which supported the nave, 
were composed almost exclusively of burnt red|and which distinctly marked the structure 
earth, mixed very abundantly with fragments of |as Norman. Mr. Parker made a few remarks 
a coarse kind of pottery, or earthenware of an|upon the character of the bricks employed 
extremely rade type, and contained quantities of | in the Priory, which, he said, were of several 
ashes and charred bones. different periods, the greater part being of 
In the afternoon, the perambulation of the|the fourth century, but some of them were 
eastern portion of the town was made. ing | earlier. The perambalation was then continued 
from the town-hall, the party at once made for| through St. Botolph-street and Mersea-road, 
to two unfinished piers with the hagioscope or | the castle, where, in the quadrangle, or great | following the Abbey wall, at the south-east 
“squint” in each, and to the unusually rich | courtyard, Mr. Parker gave a description of the| corner of which Mr. Parker pointed out some 
character of the nave and the roof, the north | building. It was, he said, most distinctly a ' bricks of the first century, less than an inch 


aisle of which was of the time of Henry VIII. 
Attention was drawn to the very clean state 
of the roof of the nave, and Mr. Parker 
being asked if it was a fact that a roof made 
of sweet chestnut was never affected by 
spiders or other insects, replied he believed 
that it was so with regard to some kinds 
of wood. Dr. Freeman, who was appealed to 
for his opinion of the building, pointed out one 
or two of the more striking features, remarking 
that it looked as though there was originally a 
cross church with large transepts, and very 
much narrower than it was at present. Among 
the objects of interest in the church are tombs 
of the D’Arcy family with recumbent figures, 
one having the arms of D'Arcy impaled with 
Rich, and the other the arms of D’Arcy impaled 
with De Vere; alsoa mural tablet tothe memory 
of the fourth Earl Rochford and his wife, whose 
hatchments remain on the opporite wall. The 
oval altar-rail is almost unique, and it is probable 
that, just after the Reformation, the communion 
was administered to the congregation by the 
table being moved out into the body of the 
church. Having left the church, the visitors 


Parker affirming that it could only have accom. 
modated twelve monks, which was a number 
altogether inadequate for so large an eatablish- 
ment, and he was, therefore, inclined to tie 
belief that it must have been originally twice 
the length. The roof is constructed with 
chestnat wood, which a lady present said was 
inimical to the formation of cobwebs. The roof 
is not exactly wagon-headed, nor yet barrel- 
shaped. Mr. Parker said that although com- 
paratively little remained of the Abbey, what 
there was was remarkably good. The timber 
roof was probably put in in the time of 
Henry VII.; the remains are Barly English. 
The doorway at the west end of the Chapter- 
house retains some wall-paintings, — flowing 
lines of deep red on a cream.coloured ground. 
On Saturday, the 5th, there was an excursion 
to the Church and Priory of St. Osyth, taking 
Wyvevhoe and Brightlingsea Churches en route. 
There is no very great archeological interest 
attaching to Wyvenhoe Church. It is an Early 
English building, but it has undergcne such an 
entire change in the course of time at the bands 
of the restorer that bat few tracea of the original 
remain. The principal objects of interest to the 
Visitors were some monumental braeses. Leaving 
Wy venhoe, the visitors proceeded, vid Alresford, 
to Brightlingsea Church, a building with a lofty 
and battlemented tower. It is intended, as soon 
as practicable, to take in hand certain alterations 
of the church, “ with a view to rendering the 
interior more seemly in appearance, and fitter 
for the purpose of public worship.” The 
party having made a cursory inspection of the 
building, assembled under the shade of a 
spreading tree, where Dr. Freeman proceeded to 
point out the principal features. He said the 
church was a good specimen of an Essex church, 
all the churches in East Anglia being very 
different from those met with in the West of 
England, though there was much Perpendicular 
in both. Thestyle here was largely ruled by the 
material. There being little stone to be got they 
had to use flint, with facings of fine stone. This 
was the characteristic treatment of the churches 
of the district. The church consisted of a western 
tower, nave of five bays, chancel, and north and 
south aisles. lt was perfectly clear, from the 
buttress on a level with the chancel, and one 
hidden by the vestry, which were of an earlier 
date than the rest, that it was a church of the 
fourteenth century (some parts of it probably a 
little older, but he would call it a fourteenth. 
century church) which was changed at the end 
of the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth 
century into a characteristic low-roofed church 
and battlement of the later style. The church 
was lengthened and widened on the north side, 
and the present grand tower added, probably 
late in the fifteenth century, and the tower was 
certainly one of the finest of its kind extant. 
After remarking upon the fact that whereas here 
there was only one large window in the belfry 
Stage, in the West of England they would pro. 
bably see a number, Dr. Freeman said the one 
window much better suited the material they had 
to use in this district. In the course of some 
further remarks the speaker expressed an opinion 
that there had been no clearstory in the church, 
but he said that some one afterwards cut a dormer 
window into the roof of the nave, such as was 
not uncommon in Herefordshire. Being subse- 
quently informed that there had been a clear- 
story, which, with the roof of nave and chancel 
was said to have been taken down sixty years 
ago, ‘‘and the present poor and incongruous roof 
substituted,” the Doctor said it might possibly 
be so; it only made the matter the more curious. 
Although the builders had probably never seen a 
Herefordshire church, they must, in arranging 
for giving some light for a high-pitched roof 
Without a clearstory, have themselves hit upon 
the dormer window. It was curious how 
thoroughly like causes produced like effects in 
all times and places. Inside the church Dr. 
Freeman pointed out some farther peculiarities. 
Leaving Brighlingsea, the party proceeded on to 
St. Osyth, and went at once to the church, of 
which a hurried inspection was made, Mr. 
Parker stated that it was perfectly easy to see 
that there had been an earlier church there, of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century, some of 
which work remained. Ie thought the re-build. 
ing of the church on a grand scale was com. 
menced in the time of Henry VIII., but the work 
appeared to have been cut short for want of 
funds. He epecially pointed, in proof of this, 
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thick—the smallest he had ever seen. He re- 
marked that a rumour had reached him of a wish 
of a majority of the Town Council to pall down 
this portion of the wall, in order to widen the 
road, and made an earnest appeal for its pre- 
servation, it being extremely interesting, 88 
showing what the city once was. Crossing the 
Abbey Field, the Abbey gate of St. John was 
next visited. This building, which is all that 
remains of a once large and handsome abbey, 
had been, Mr. Parker said, partially and very 
well restored. The Abbey was bnilt, he went 
on to say, in the reign of Henry II., and the 
material used was mainly Roman brick, from 
the same source as the Castle. The church of 
St. Giles, the next place visited, excited con- 
siderable interest, being the burying-place 
of Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, 
and other members of the Lucas family. The 
perambualation concladed with a visit to East 
Hill House, the garden of which is flanked by a 
considerable portion of the old town wall. 

In the evening the third and final conversazione 
of the members of the Institute and of the Essex 
Archzological Society was held, and a paper was | 
read by the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould on “ Ancient 
Historic Fables.” 

Tuesday, the Sth inst., was the last day of the 
meeting. In the morning a paper by Mr. B. H. 
Cowper on “ Earthworks in Epping Forest” was 
read (in the absence of the author) by Mr. J. 
Burtt, the hon. secretary of the Institute. In 
the course of a conversation which followed the 
paper, the hope was expressed that steps would 
be taken to preserve the earthworks in Epping 
Forest, and Mr. Piggot said that England was 
the least civilised of al] countries in the pre- 
servation of ancient remains. Mr. Burtt (in the 
absence of Mr. W. T. Watkin) next read a paper 
on “Roman Inscriptions found in Colchester,” 
which gave rise to a long discussion, in which 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, Mr. J. H. Parker, the 
Rev. Prebendary Scarth, and others, took part. 
After discussing the etymology of “ Colchester,” 
the Rev. Barton Lodge read a paper upon St. 
Mary Magdalene, Colchester, and other leper 
hospitals, and the company adjourned to the 
large hall, where votes of thanks were passed t> 
the mayor and corporation of Colchester for the 
reception accorded to the Institute, to those who 
bad shown their hospitality during the excar- 
sions, to the presidents of sections, to the local 
committee and secretaries, to Lord Carlingford 
for presiding, and others. 

The formal business of the congress then 
closed; but in the afternoon the company 
divided, some going to Felix Hall, Kelvedon, 
where they partook of the hospitality of Sir 
Thomas Sutton Western, bart.; and others to 
the residence of Mr. Bourdillon, Great Horkesley 
Park, where they were cordially received. The 
Essex Standard (from whose very copious reports 
of the meeting our resumé has been mainly 
derived), says the local honorary secretaries, the 
Rev. C. L. Acland and Mr. G. Gard Pye, were 
most assiduous in promoting the success of the 
meeting. 

The place of next year’s meeting of the Insti- 
tute has not yet been finally arranged, but the 
choice lies between Hereford and Northampton, 











FORTY YEARS’ SANITARY PROGRESS. 


At the fourth general meeting of the British 
Medical Association, held at Sheffield on the 
4th inst., Dr. Alfred Carpenter delivered an 
address, in which he said that a Parliamentary 
leader had spread far and wide the proposition : 
Salus populi suwprema ler. They were bound to 
believe that when he uttered that sentiment he 
honestly gave adhesion to the principle involved 
init, Nay, the harassing legislation which a 
belief in its correctness helped to promote had 
assisted to bring about the ebb tide in the pro- 
motion of sanitary work which they were now 
witnessing. It was scarcely more than forty 
years since the first national platform was esta- 
blished upon which satisfactory observations 
could be made and successful operations carried 
on in the cause of preventive medicine. The 
statistics which had been prepared by Wm. Farr 
had been true pioneers of sanitary work. He 
would by no means decry the observations made 
by the older sanitarians. The compulsory 
appointment of medical officers was preceded by 
& permissive stage,—permissive, first, in the 
#pplication of sanitary work to a particular 
district,—permissive, in the way in which that 
work should be applied, but at the same time 
sccompanied by the stern resolves of the courts 


of law that in applying those works, and bring- 
ing them into practice, the rights of individaals 
should be respected. Was it not natural that 
those who desired healthy and satisfactory pro- 
gress should prefer to see the suggested enact- 
ments in operation, and that they would wish to 
have an opportunity of studying their effects 
before committing the Legislatare to a course of 
action which would have to be retraced if it 
happened to be projected on wrong lines ? Hence 
the value of permissive measures ; the promoters 
of antagonistic schemes for the improvement of 
the health of the people had had a fair field. 
The principles upon which these schemes were 
based might have been correct, but unfortunately 
the advice of the medical expert had been bat 
too often only half acted upon. The principles 
which governed the application of sanitary law 
had been only half understood by those who 
had had to carry them into practice, and had 
been only half applied. Medical men are not 
acquainted with the first principles of engineer- 
ing work. To engineers had been most naturally 
entrusted the duty of devising and carrying out 
the works which were required for the removal 
of the causes of disease, with the too frequent 
result of partial failure in effect because sani- 
tary law as a study of biology had not been the 
guiding star of the engineer; whilst the medical 
adviser, being totally ignorant of the require- 
ments of the former, had unwittingly passed 
over serious defects in the proposed schemes. 
The lesson which has been learnt was that the 
medical officers of health must know some- 
thing of the first principles of sanitary engi- 
neering, so that they might be able to detect 
any grave defects in the works which a local 
authority might determine as requisite to 
be carried out in a given district....... 
An idea now present in the minds of the ruling 
powers was that they did not intend to be doctor- 
ridden. They had done a great piece of satis- 
factory work; they had made the appointment 
of medical officers of healthcompulsory. Some 
local authorities had even conscientiously per- 
formed their duty, and had appointed efficient 
officials. The medical officers so appointed had 
zealously set to work to find out the sanitary 
defects which existed in their district, and had 
made elaborate reports regardi the same. 
Many were astonished to find that although ap- 
pointed to do certain work, and to make certain 
suggestions for action, no action was taken, and 
things remained much as they were before the 
appointment was made. There was nothing very 
extraordinary in this. It was the rule in every- 
day life. The reports of medical officers of 
health lay on the table, and very little concerted 
action has been taken for the removal of those 
causes of disease which had been so ably and 
clearly pointed out. The first principle of sani- 
tary work was motion. Any plan which entailed 
stagnation as part of its scheme must have the 
cause for that stagnation very clearly expressed‘ 
and a sound reason given for it, or the scheme 
was bad in design, and not calculated to effect 
the object for which it was proposed. This was 
a canon law with reference to the first great 
purpose of the sanitary officer. From the 
moment of excretion until it was utilised, motion 
of such excreta was the first sanitary law. If 
the excreta of carnivorous animals were kept 
moving, those combinations which produce epi- 
demic disease were not forthcoming. For this 
purpose sewers were required in crowded locali- 
ties. They were the necessary evils which 
followed upon the aggregation of individuals 
into crowded communities, though they were 
quite out of place in the village and the isolated 
mansion. Any sewer so constructed as to allow 
of stagnation of any of its contents in any part 
of its course was wrongly made. Deposit must 
not be allowed to take place; sewers must flush 
clean. The engineer who constructs sewers 80 
that a deposit was probable in the invert of the 
arch had failed to effect the object for which he 
was engaged, and had erected an elongated cess. 
pool. Sewage could not be retained in a sewer 
or anywhere else for more than twenty.four 
hours without producing a chance of evil; long 
before that time had elapsed it ought to be on 
its way to be utilised. The moment utilisation 
of sewage had properly commenced, from that 
moment the evils which might result from 

receded into the far distance, became ineffective 
as foci of infection. At present, nineteen- 
twentieths of the sewage produced by the 
thirty-two millions of Great Britain was cast 
into the sea, or allowed to decompose, 





after it had set up an immense amount 
of disease. Some of it became food for fishes, 





portion was lost for ever 
original elements. It wy 
not assumed that - utilisation ae a by 
irrigation was possible in every place. It was, 
however, simply a matter of cost. The utilisa. 
tion of sewage by agriculture was one of the 
most important actions which the political econo. 
mist, as well as the sanitary officer, could promote, 
It was a large field for the investment of super. 
abandant capital, which must bring a handsome 
return to the inhabitants of the Jand in which it 
was invested, even if the investor failed to geta 
large premium. If one-tenth part of the sum 
which had been lost in Tarkish, Egyptian, Hon. 
daras, and other worthless securities had been 
invested in sewage utilisation, tens of thousands 
of acres of land which were now comparatively 
useless might be bringing in a yearly revenue 
of 51. an acre to the present owners, whilst the 
produce raised upon it would assist to reduce 
the famine price of butchers’ meat, and be a 
boon to vhe country. Experience had taught 
them that in dealing with sewage there were two 
other canon laws which were simple and absolute 
in their character, and which could not be de. 
parted from without danger. One had reference 
to the communication between the house and 
the main sewer. No matter how careful the 
architect or the sanitary engineer might have 
been in his plans, the drainage portion of the 
work was carried out by a class of workmen who 
habitually slurred over their work, and the com- 
mon laws of hydraulics and pneumatics were 
studiously ignored. To obviate this danger, no 
sewer should have any direct communication 
between it and the interior of the house. No 
water-pipe conveying potable water for use into 
any house should ever come into direst contact 
witb a sewer or house-drain in any part of its 
course, especially at the orifice of discharge. 
After speaking on the origin of diseases, Dr. Car- 
penter said that motion as opposed to stagnation, 
simplicity as opposed to complexity, should be 
their cardinal points; and if to this they added 
peremptory utilisation of animal débris, the 
sting of epidemic and infectious diseases would be 
taken away, and in the words of the Psalmist, 
“ We need not be afraid of the pestilence which 
walketh in darkness, nor of the destruction which 
wasteth at noon-day.” It was their duty to 
strive to reach this point of perfection. It could 
be obtained only by educating the people, (as 
well as themselves, aright, and they must trust to 
Providence for their reward. 








COMPLETION OF THE NEW 
METROPOLITAN POULTRY MARKET. 


Tue Corporation are about to complete the 
new Metropolitan Poultry Market buildings, 
which were recently opened. When the market 
was inau ted, an area at the south side, at 
the angle of Snow-hill and King-street, a portion 
of which is intended to form a part of the market, 
was left incomplete in consequence of the leases 
of upwards of forty houses, shops, and other 
premises not having been run out, The Corpo- 
ration have now obtained possession of these 
premises, and the materials of the several build- 
ings having been sold, they are now in course of 
demolition, and the whole of the site will be 
cleared within the next fortnight, when the 
works for the completion of the market will be 
at once commenced, and the south elevation, 
from Snow-hill to the east boundary of the 
Metropolitan Meat Market, near Charterhouse- 
square and Aldersgate.street, will be thrown 
open uniform with the elevation in Charterhouse- 
street, on the north side. In addition to the 
increased space which will be given to the 
market by the works about to be carried out, 
the approach to it on the south side will aleo be 
much improved by King-street being widened 
to almost double its present width from its 
janction with Snow-bill, 





A Vexed Question not Settled.—At 4 
meeting of the Manchester City Council, on the 
2nd inst., the question of “Town-hall” or “City- 
hall,” as the name of the new municipal buildings 
in Albert-square, came up for discussion on 
following motion,—“ That the name of the new 
manicipal buildings in Albert-square be the 
‘City-hall.’” After debate a division was taken, 
when the numbers recorded were, for the motion, 
28; against, 28. The mayor gave his casting. 
vote in favour of the motion. The ‘“Town-ball 
is a much better name, 
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NEW METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 


Tie Metropolitan Board of Works contemplate 
farther improvements of an important and ex- 
tensive character in different parts of the metro- 
polis, and for the purpose of carrying out these 
works the Board have decided to introdace an 
Improvement Bill in the next session of Parlia- 
ment. The improvements which the Works and 
General Purposes Committee recommend should 
be incladed in the Bill will involve an outlay of 
nearly 1,200,000l. Amongst the most prominent 
and expensive of the proposed improvements is 
a new street from Abingdon-street to Millbank 
Prison, together with a continuation of the 
Thames Embankment between those points, 
commencing at the boundary of the Embank- 
ment just completed on the south side of the 
Victoria Tower of the Houses of Parliament. 
The estimated cost of this improvement is set 
down at 333,0001. The contemplated improve- 
ments in Bermondsey are also on a large scale, 
the estimated cost being 438,000/., of which sum 
it is proposed to spend 232,000/. on the wideniog 
of Tooley-street to Dockhead, to the extent of 
50 ft., by taking down the north and south 
sides of Tooley-street, the south side of Fair- 
street, and the south side of Thornton-street. 
Another of the Bermondsey improvements is 
the widening of Bermondsey -street from Snow’s- 
fields to Star-corner, at a cost ofj148,0001. It is 
also proposed to expend 192,0001. in the widen- 
ing of the thoroughfare near Camberwell-green, 
High - street, Camberwell, and High - street, 
Peckham. The other proposed improvements 
are the construction of a new road from St. 
George’s Church, Borough, to Southwark Bridge- 
road, at a cost of 73,0001.; the widening of the 
approaches to Deptford Bridge, at a cost of 
54,0001. ; the widening of Mare-street, Hackney, 
34,8301.; widening of the roadway at the corner 
of St. John-street-road, Goswell-road, and City. 
road, near the Angel Tavern, 16,4001. ; widening 
of Kentish Town-road and Montevideo-place, 
115,870l.; and widening of Union-road, Rother- 
hithe, 10,0001, 

In addition to the above-named improvements, 
the engineer and architect are preparing plans and 
estimates of the cost of making a better means 
of communication between Tottenham Court. 
road and Charing-cross, the widening of Gray’s 
Inn-road from Holborn to Liquorpond-street, 
and the widening of Little Gray’s Inn-lane from 
Gray’s Inn-road to Mount Pleasant. These plans 
and estimates are to be considered by the Board, 
and, if approved, are to be included in the 
Improvement Bill to be submitted to Parliament. 








NEW BANE BUILDINGS IN WEST 
SMITHFIELD. 


For some time past a large block of buildings 
has been in course of erection for Messrs. Lacy, 
Son, & Hartland, the old-established bankers, in 
Smithfield, and during the last few days they 
have been completed and opened for business. 
The new premises are situated at the north-east 
side of West Smithfield, the main elevation over- 
looking St. Bartholomew's Hospital. The new 
building, which stands out prominently amongst 
the surrounding premises, is about 55 ft. in 
height, and 30 ft. wide, and contains, in addi- 
tion to a deep basement and a ground-floor, 
16 ft. in height, three stories. The ground. 
floor portion of the structure is carried up in 
Portland stone, with a cornice in the same 
material, 3 ft. in depth, terminating at the foot 
of the first floor. There are bold piers at each 
angle, and also in the centre of the ground-floor 
elevation, with bases in polished granite, the 
piers being surmounted by carved and moulded 
capitals. The upper portion of the elevation is 
in red patent brick, with Portland stone 
dressings, window - heads, mullions, and sills. 
Each story contains a range of three large square 
windows, in two and three divisions, and the 
elevation is surmounted by a bold cornice in 
Portland stone, uniform in design and character 
with that above the ground-floor. There is a 

ious porch-entrance to the bank at the north 
side of the elevation, and at the south side an 
archway leads to the rear of the building. The 
interior of the premises has been constructed 
so as to be thoroughly fire-proof, the whole of 
the floors of the several stories being of iron, 
with hard-wood facings. The ground portion of 
the building contains the banking- house, a 
spacious and lofty apartment, elegantly fitted up 





and decorated, with the manager’s private office, 
and a wide circular staircase leads to the upper 
portions of the building, the first foor containing 
the general business offices, and the upper floors 
consisting of the managing partner’s residence. 
The whole of the fire-proof fittings have been 
farnished by Messrs. Milner, the safe manu- 
facturers, of Liverpool and London, this firm 
having also erected two large strong rooms in 
the basement. These strong rooms are each 
about 7 ft. in height, 7 ft. wide, and 8 ft. deep. 
They are built into the walls, lined with iron, 
and contain double iron doors several inches in 
thickness. 

The architect of the building is Mr. Robert 
Walker, and the builders are Messrs. Sewell & 
Sons. 








HEXHAM ABBEY. 


Tue Camberlaud and Westmoreland Anti- 
quarian and Archwological Society lately visited 
Hexham Abbey, which was inspected under the 
guidance of the Rev. Canon Greenwell, Mr. 
W. H. D. Longstaffe, and others. Mr. Longstaffe 
read a paper on the fabric, in the course of which 
he said that the church was much more interest- 
ing before the work of restoring it began, and 
remarked that the “ pitman’s cottage style” of 
seating the church was much against the fine 
effect of the architecture. The history of Hex- 
bam Church dates as far back as 674, when it 
was built by St. Wilfrid. At this period it is said 
to have been the finest building on this side the 
Alps. After a period of four years, Hexham was 
raised to the dignity of an episcopal see, and in 
860 it was united to the see of Liudisfarn. Mr. 
Longstaffe, in his paper, went as far back as the 
time of St. Augustine, and traced the history of 
Hexham Charch down to the present time, besides 
giviog a detailed history of Hexham itself. The 
present building is supposed to date from the 
time of the Priorate of St. Bernard, in the early 
part of the thirteenth century. The only portion 
which Mr. Longstaffe would undertake to say 
was of St. Wilfrid’s building was the crypt. The 
south transept, in which there is the sanctuary 
chamber, reached by a broad flight of steps, he 
described as one of the finest works of the kind 
to be found anywhere. The north transept, 
although very good, had about its decoration a 
certain coarseness. The architecture at that 
portion was beginning to run into a very florid 
decorative style, and that of the north transept 
was of a tentative kind. With reference to the 
nave the tradition was that it was destroyed 
daring an incursion of the Scots in 1296. That 
an incursion of the Scots took place, and that 
the church was burned, admitted of no doubt. 
The transepts showed considerable signs of fire, 
and it was probable that the marauders began 
their work of destruction with the nave. It 
might be concladed that the nave, which was the 
parish church, was very considerably injured in 
1296, but he did not think that it was altogether 
destroyed then, because in 1310 we atill hear of 
the parish charch of Hexham and its chapels. 
Not far from where Mr. Longstaffe read his 
paper—on the north side of the choir—was the 
Freed stool or sanctuary chair. This stone seat 
was the “chair of peace,’ which, when reached by 
any flying fugitive, secured him most effectively 
against all comers. In describing the decorative 
work, which was completed in the new church 
from 1479 to 1499, Mr. Longstaffe observed that 
it might interest Carlisle friends to know that 
there was a peculiar kind of woodwork introduced 
—only to be found also, so far as he knew, at 
Carlisle, Jarrow, and Brancepeth at the present 
day. 

Canon Greenwell subsequently read a paper 
descriptive of the various kinds of Saxon scalp. 
ture extant, a few specimens of which were 
found in the building. He traced the origin of 
what was called Saxon stone to Ireland, whence 
it spread to Scotland and Northumbria with the 
settlement of the early monks. It also found its 
way thereafter to. Westmoreland, Durham, York- 
shire, and Derbyshire. 








Derby Pree Librury and Museum.—At a | they had been 


meeting of the Derby Town Council on the 2nd 
inst., Mr. Hobson said the working plans and 
specification of the intended new building for the 
Free Library and Museum had been supplied by 
the architect, and it was proposed to insert 
advertisements for tenders for the work, and he 
hoped to come before the council in a month’s 
time, and obtain their sanction to the building 


being proceeded with. 


WORCESTER GUILDHALL. 


Ata meeting of the Worcester Town Council 
on the lst inst.,a report by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
dated the 29th alt., respecting the proposed 
alteration of the Guildhall, was read. Sir Gilbert 
says :— 


“T have acted in communication with your surveyor, 
Mr. Rowe, and have taken his pro some time 
a IT had, io a greater or leas de- 
gtee, to wo plan appears to me, in the main 
to embrace and to provide for the o 3 to be, 
aimed at. The leading points on which I have in any 
degree differed fromthem are:—l. The more entire de- 
votion ofthe wing buildings to public purposes than had 

erhaps been in the first instance in ; end 2ndly, a 

ifferent provision for the magistrates’ retiring room, and 
the room for the magistrates’ clerk in connexion with the 
= mene Court ; which rooms I have placed on the site 
oe workshop now existing at the back of the left wing 

ing. 

_ Asregards the actual appropriation of these wing build- 
ings as to their internal rooms and arrangements, I have 
not, at this stage, ventured to make any proposs«ls; as it 
must clearly depend on the demands of public convenience, 
which will require a good deal of consideration on your 
part, as being practicall uainted with the details of 
such requirements. I feel, however, convinced that, to 
whatever purposes they may be devoted, and however 

od, it 1s of importance to k them in absolute 
connexion with the Guildhall, and to devote them hence- 
forth to the purposes of public business. The mode of 
dealing with dos wings from an architectural point of 
view seems to me to be open to two alternatives; either 
they may be taken mainly as they are, subject to improved 
architectural features, such as the dressing of the windows, 
&c., or they may be rebuilt on a greater scale of heights, 
in which case it would probably be thought desiveble to 
reduce their width by a iew feet for the sake of widening 
the entrance to the street on the left-hand side. I have 
given drawings for both of these alternatives : the first on 
the accompanying front elevation and perspective sketch ; 
Fae second by fiy-leaves attached to the first-named 

wings. 

The relative merits of these alternatives seem to me to 
be as follow: —The second brings the wings to more 
nearly the scale of the principal building, while the first, 
by leaving them on a smaller scale (especially of height), 
has, perhaps, the advantage of throwing up, and by con- 
trast giving greater prominence to, the design of the 
central building. Besides this, there is a considerable 
saving in cost, and the preservation also of the interior of 
the existing wings, which is in a rather good style. 

In dea'ing with the exterior of the first seheme for the 
wings, I have, as the windows, &c., are at present un- 
doubtedly too plain, proposed to add to them stone 
dressings of a more ornamental character, though still in 
precise accordance with the general style and date of the 
entire structure ; indeed, I have, in adding these details, 
; ee some excellent old examples of a corresponding 

ate. 

In dealing with the second scheme I have not deviated 
much from the details just referred to, though they would 
be on a larger scale, and the froat windows on each floor 
would be three instead of four in number. 

The old iron railing in front of the building has been an 
excellent and characteristic ex»mple of the ironwork for 
which that period was famed, and though hopelessly 
decayed, I would recommend its reproduction. 

In dealing with the interior of the main building, I 
foliow pretty closely Mr. Rowe's proposals. . . . . 

I have not gone afresh into the question of estimate, 
which, however, Mr. Rowe will no doubt be ready to do 
in the event of your either approving the scheme sug- 
gested, or srggesting improvemeots upon it. There are, 
no doubt, some points which would modify his former 
estimate, which will also be influenced by the rise in labour 
which has since taken place. 


The Survey, Property, and Buildings Com- 
mittee of the Town Council met on the 9th inst., 
when it was determined, well nigh unanimously, 
to recommend the least expensive of Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s plans for adoption; and Mr. Rowe (the 
surveyor) was directed to prepare the necessary 
estimates in connexion therewith. 





The BISHOP OF DURHAM, AND DURHAM 
CATHEDRAL. 


Tue Bishop of Darham, having been asked 
by the Dean and Chapter to preach on the occa- 
sion of the re-opening of the cathedral in 
October next, has declined to comply with the 
request. In a letter to the Dean he says :— 


“ It is with sincere regret that I am constrained to de- 
cline the request of yourself and the Chapter that I would 
preach on the 19th of October, on the occasion of the re- 

pening of ourcathedral, But I canuot consistently take 
part in a service to inaugurate the completion of the 
recent alterations in the noble mother church of the 
diocese, when I have frequently expressed my regret that 
these alterations have been undertaken. I yield to no one 
in a sincere desire that our cathedral should be preserved 
in all its original, chaste, and simple beauty and grandeur, 
and should deem any reasonable sum of money well spent 
in effecting substantial repairs, or in rendering it more 
convenient for Divine Worship. But ali this had been 
already accomplished at a considerable cost before the 
recent alterations were Nor should I have 
objected to the large expenditure on these alterations, if 
t undertaken by some private individual, or 
if the Chapter were obliged by their s'atutes to expend the 
ey their command exclusively on the cathedral. 
Bat the funds are church funds, placed at the disposal of 
an ecclesiastical corporation which is intimately con- 
nected by property and with a consi ble 
number of parisheain the diocese, in which the population 
has immensely increased during the last fow years. With 
this increase of population there has been a proportionate 
need of an ingreased supply of churches and c . and 
the claims for aid on the funds of the Dean and © 
have been, to my knowledge, many and urgent, Thus, to 








teke but one instance, you look down from the cathedral 
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THE BUILDER. 


AN ARCHITECT’S CLAIM FOR 
COMMISSION. 
MERCER v, BANKS, 

In this case, heard in the Bedford County 
Court on the 10th inst., before Mr. Edmond 
Beales, jadge, and a jury, Mr. J. T. Mercer, 
architect and surveyor, of Bedford and Welling. 
borough, sought to recover upwards of 331. of 
Mr. P. H. Banks, surgeon, Risely, as commis. 
sion for surveying, preparation of plans, &c., for 
the enlargement of a house at Risely. 


Plaintiff, being unlimited, according to his own state- 
ment, as to the amount, prepared plans and received 
tenders for the work; subsequently modified the plans, 
adopting a sketch of defendant's; and the tender of Mr. 
L. B. Moore, for 5192. 10s., was accepted, Mr. Banks, 
| admiring the original plans, took them to show to his 
| brother, who had means of comparing them with the 
| other plans; but ultimately defendant preferred a plan 
| of Mr. Rootham, carpenter, of Risely, who executed the 
| work. Plaintiff sent in his claim for surveying, and com- 
| mission on the first tender, but Mr, Bank: not only 
| refused to pay until he was compelled, but rejected an 
offer of arbitration, although paying 10/. 10s. into court in 
respect of the modified plans and surveying. 

The rules«fthe Royal Institute of British Architects 
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on the parish of St. Oswald, in the patronage of the 
Chapter, in which two new churches are urgently needed, 
one of which, at Jeast, might have been built for the sum 
now expen ed on en Early English screen and Italian 
pavement hardly in harmony with the simple grandeur 
of the Norman edifice. Unhappily, the large expendi- 
ture on the alterations of the cathedral has seriously 
diminishes the smount at the disposal of the Dean and 
Chapter for the spiritual good of the benefices iv 
their patronage. And, if I am rightly informed, more 
than one member of the Chapter has objected to the recent 
lavish expenditure, on the ground that this outlay hss 
compellea them materislly to reduce the grants which 
would otherwise have been made with greater liberality 
towards churches and schools connected with benefices in 
the patronsge of the Dean and Chapter. Whilst there- 
fore, as visitor of the Cathedral, I shall be always ready to 
support any measures for its improvement which I can 
conscientionsly approve, as Bishop of a diocese in which the 
population, and consequent spiritual wants, are increasing | 
at a more rapid rate than in any other English diocese, t 
cannot give my countenance to an expenditure of church 
funds which, in my judgment, has been unwise and 
wasteful, 











SURVEYORSHIP ITEMS. 

Assistant County Surveyors’ Salaries, Ireland, 
The Grand Jary empannelied at the Londonderry 
Assizes, having received an application from the Bibs sree par wag eg my 5 
assistant saeveyese requesting , recommendation, Defendant pon that he limited plaintiff as to amount, 
by resciution or otherwise, of the application | ana claimed exemption as to the consequences of excess. 
they are abont to make to the Chief Secretary The jury found for plaintiff for the fuil amount claimed, 
for Ireland to introduce a Bill toempower Grand | 
Juries to increase their salaries and grant them | 
superannuation allowances, it was resolved :— | 
“That we recommend the application about to | cEAW 0. PRLKUIGTON, 
be made by the assistant county surveyors to | : 3 , 
the favourable consideration of the Chief Secre- | Tuts was an action, tried at the Liverpool 
tary for Ireland, and we request that he will | Assizes on the Sth inst.,in which the plaiatiff, 
take the necessary steps to introduce a Bill to | David Shaw, contractor, St. Helen's, sought to 
empower Grand Juries to comply with their | recover for work done, the defendants being a 
4 See ot es caer eer 

Sevenoaks.—At @ mocting of the Sevenoaks | PP as cy to aa tie Bars at the defendants’ 
pag" es se vigger ult.,a letter was read | works, and to construct an embankment for a railway 
rom Mr. Macdonald, the surveyor, announcing 


siding leading to the London and North-Western Railway, 
his resignation, which was accepted, subject to and he alleged that after the work was begun the nature 
the usual three months’ notice. 


of the job was so altered by the defendants that he could 
Wednesbury.—At the last meeting of the 


not carry out the contract. He now claimed 1761. 3s. 10d, 
fur the portion of the work he had executed. The de- 
Wednesbury Local Board, a report was brought | fendants, on the othes, head, asserted ne So pale 
up, recommending that in the event of the sur- had, without cause, refosed to complete the WOFkS, In 
veyor consenting to give up private work, and to 
devote all his time to the Board, his salary should 


consequence of which they had to enter into contract 
with another person at an increased price, and for the 
be increased to 3001. perannum. The motion 
was carried. 


difference in price between the two contra:ts they made a 
Carmarthen.—Mr. George A. Hutchins, C.E., 


counter claim upon the plaintiff. 
The jury found for the defendants. 

has been appointed surveyor to the Corporation 

and Urban Sanitary Authority of Carmarthen, 

vice Bright, resigned. 

Wigan.—Mr. John Law Hanter, engineer and 
surveyor for the borough of Wigan since 1850, 
died at his residence, Chorley, on the 9th inst. 
Mr. Hunter was associated with Mr. Rawlinson 
in the construction of the Wigan reservoirs 
and sewerage works. He was brought up as 
@ pupil in the office of Mr. Stephenson, the 
railway contractor. 

Bangor.—Mr. Thomas Lloyd Edwards has 
been presented with a silver cruet-stand and an 
address by the workmen in the employ of the 
Bangor Local Board, on his appointment as 
principal sarveyor and engineer to the Aberdare 
Local Board and Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Chester.—The salary of Mr. lsaac M. Jones, 
borough surveyor of Chester, has been advanced, 
by unanimous vete of the Town Council, to 2001. 
per annum. 

Birmingham.—Mr. James Norrington has been 
appointed depnty-sarveyor to the borough of 
Birmingham. There were over sixty candidates. 

County Derry.—Mr. W. B. Fawcett, of Carlow, 
has been selected, out of twenty-seven appli- 
cants, as deputy-surveyor of the county of 
Derry. 








CLAIMS BY CONTRACTORS. 








TAYLOR v, THE LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY, 


Tuis action, also tried at the Liverpool 
Assizes on the same date, was brought to recover 
the sum of 461. 2s. for unnecessary delay in the 
delivery of goods. 


The plaintiff, Mr. Richard Taylor, contractor, of Rain- 
hill, alleged that on the 14th of February he sent to the 
defendants at Raiohill, for conveyance to Ormskirk, some 
materials used in the sinking of wells and pits. Part of 
the goods were lost, and the remainder were not delivered 
until a week afterwards, when it was found that some of 
them were in a damaged state. 

The defendants paid 8/, into court, and the jury gave a 
verdict for the plaintiff for 23/. in addition, 








THE CORPORATION OF PRESTON AND 
THEIR WATER-WORKS CONTRACTORS. 
ACTION AGAINST SURETIES. 


Arrer a discussion, in the course of which 
there was much difference of opinion amongst 
the members, the corporation of Preston have 
just decided to take legal proceedings against 
the sureties of a late contractor in respect of the 
execution of some new works in connexion with 
their water supply. ‘The case is of a somewhat 
curious nature. It appears that about six years 
ago the corporation advertised for tenders for 
the construction of a new conduit, and received 
eight. There was a remarkable difference be- 
tween the highest and the lowest,—the highest 
being 58,0001. and the lowest 29,0001., which was 
sent in by Mr. Robert Carlisle, of Blackpool. 
This tender was ultimately accepted by the cor- 
poration, although it appears that the engineer 
gave it as his opinion that the work could not 
possibly be executed for the amount named, and 
that the contractor must have made a mistake 
in his calculations. Mr. Carlisle undertook to 
complete the work in two years, and three sure. 
ties became responsible for 10 per cent. on the 
amount of the contract. The work proceeded 
very unsatisfactorily, and, in Jane, 1871, the 
contract was determined, the corporation taking 
possession of all the covtractor’s tools and plant, 
which were valued at 1,6001., and, as is stated, 
exonerating the sureties. In the meantime 
Mr. Carlisle died. The corporation again adver. 
tised for tenders, the lowest being 46,0001. 








“NEW CONCRETE BRICKS.” 


Sre,—It will interest some of your readers to know that 
Belenitic Lime, berides its use for ordinary plastering, 
brickwork, and concrete, has been successfully employed 
in conjunction with Mr. Wood’s patent sisg sand fur 
making bricks. Nearly a million of bricks have already 
been thus made. 

Tue Manacer or tux Parent 
Seveyitic Cement Company. 





New Municipal Buildings at Dorchester. 
The lower story of the Corporation premises, Dor- 
chester, has been remodelled by the borozgh 
surveyor, Mr. Norman. In accordance with his 
design two spacious rooms with large windows 
have been provided, Ove of these is for the 
accommodation of the borough magistrates, who 
have hitherto used the Council-chamber. The 
other is for the borough surveyor. The boilding 
work bas been executed by Messrs. Davis & Son, 
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assistance of their ownengineer, under the powers 
of Mr. Carlisle’s tender. The works were finished 
twelve months ago, and cost about 55,0001., the 
deficiency between the amount of Mr. Carlisle’s 
tender and the actual cost of the works being 
26,0001. It is stated that the works could not 
have been completed for less than they have 
cost, and that the corporation, having got pos. 
session of the late contractor's plant without 
payment, have secured the works at less than 
their actual cost. In justification of the course 
which they are pursuing, however, they state 
that, although they are anxious to show every 
consideration to the sureties, to let them off in, 
toto would be destructive of all value of surety. 
ship inrespect of contracte for such works. On 
the other hand, itis said that the sureties intend 
to dispute their liability on the ground that they 
were exonerated at the time when the contract 
was determined. The amount claimed is 3,6001, 











MASTERS AND MEN. 


London.—On Monday in last week a conference 
was held in Albion Hall, London-waill, City, forthe 
purpose of discussing and arranging the plan of 
a national federation of the Builders’ Labourers’ 
Unions of the United Kingdom. Mr. P. Kenny, 
secretary of the London Amalgamated Union, 
took the chair. There were delegates present 
from unions in Manchester, Birmingham, Liver. 
pool, Bristol, Portsmouth, Northampton, 
Worcester, Cambridge, Sheffield, and several 
London lodges. It was resolved “That in 
the opinion of this Conference, representing 
Builders’ Labourers’ Associations in London 
and the provinces, the time has arrived when 
a clear and comprehensive system of national 


federation should be establiahed between all our 


associations in the United Kingdom.” Daring 
tbe discussion it was stated that while men in 
Yorkshire got 5s. 3d. a day, Devonshire men 
received only 2s. 8d., which was due to want of 
organisation in the southern counties. The con. 
ference then went into details, the principle laid 
down being that the Federation should be on the 
basis of the Miners’ Association, each district 
governing its own affairs. Resolutions were 

in favour of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Bill and of the establishment of conciliation 
boards.—-A meeting of delegates was held on 
the 9th inst., at Albion-hall, to agree upon the 
rales of the new Federation. The rules, which 
simply involved matters of detail, were agreed 
to. Then a deputation from the newly-formed 
executive committee waited upon Mr. Samuel 
Morley, M.P., in Wood-street, Mr. Kenny ex- 
plained to Mr. Morley what the object of the 
conference had been, and said that while 300,000 
men were employed in the building trade as 
labourers, not half that number, or anything like 
it, were members of any society. What they 
wanted to do was to cement a great union 
between the bricklayers’ labourers in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. Mr, Morley subscribed 
101. to the fands of the Federation, bat counselled 
the men to act with prudence and moderation, 
and never to overstep the mark. 

Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners.—On the 8th inst, the General Secretary 
of this Society (Mr. J. D. Prior) irsued his 
quarterly returns. There has been an accession 
of nineteen new branches during the quarter, 
principally in the Northern and Midland counties. 
The total number of members is 15,705, of whom 
733 have been admitted during the last quarter. 
The financial statement shows a balance of 
60 7911., being an improvement of nearly 5001. 
over the previous quarter, and nearly 4,0001. 
over the previous year. The number of mem- 
bers on the sick fand is 245, and on the unem- 
ployed benefit fund 91. 

Glasgow.—According to allegations made 
ata meeting by the Glasgow operative joiners 
on the 29th ult., the number of men at work 
on the employers’ terms is 350, instead of 
893 as stated by the masters, and the number 
working at an advance, 1,738, instead of 757; 
while there are only 484, not 2,163, still on 
strike.——-The master wri, hts of Glasgow have 
agreed to hold a conference with the operatives, 
to consider the present relations between the 
employersand employed; but they emphatically 
decline to meet in conference on the restrictive 
basis suggested by the workmen. It is ques- 
tionable whether the joiners on strike will 
acquiesce in this proposal. 

Bristol.—The master-builders of Bristol having 








Mr. B. Grassby having been entrusted with the 


; which was afterwards withdrawn, and the cor- 
carving. 


poration then proceeded with the work with the ' 





refused to concede the demand of their labourers, 
® strike took place on Monday, the 7th inst., 
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when 700 labourers ceased work. The strike 
temporarily stopped all building work within a 
radius of four miles from the centre of the city. 
Some of theemployers whoare not connected with 
the Masters’ Association have since conceded the 
advance required, viz., $d. per hour, and others 
have offered }d. per hour, which is said to have 
been very generally accepted. 

Musselburgh.—Tte master joiners here have 
granted an advance on the wages of their employés 
of 3d. per hour. 


THE ST. LUKE’S PAUPER INFIRMARY. 
DISPUTE WITH CONTRACTORS, 

At a recent meeting of the Holborn Union 
Board of Guardians, the principal question 
brought forward had reference to the course to 
be taken by the Board with reference to legal 
proceedings that had been instituted for the 
purpose of compelling payment of upwards of 
3,0001., which Mesers. Capon & Kennard allege 
remains due to them under the terms of their 
contract for the erection of the new Infirmary 
at St. Luke’s Workhouse, and fronting to 
Shepherdess-walk. 

The facts appear to be (according to a local 
paper) that, in the first instance, the guardians 
entered into a contract with Mr. John High, who 
undertook to execute the work for the sum of 
16,3801 , and Messrs. Capon & Kennard became 
his sureties for the fulfilment of the agreement 
on his part. He failed, however, to accomplish 
his task, and found it necessary, whilst the works 
were in course of progress, to suspend business 
and call a meeting of his creditors, whereupon 





! 
| 


NEWCASTLE.ON-TYNE PERMANENT 
CIRCUS. 


Pans have been passed by the Newcastle 
Corporation, and a limited liability company is 
being formed for the building of a handsome 
and commodious erection, mainly designed for 
the housing of the various circus companies 
visiting the town. The site, which gives a 
superficial area of over 1,600 square yards; is 
situated towards the northern end of the town. 
The building will be Classical in style. Its main 
front will look out upon the Haymarket, at the 
top of Perey-street, where the temporary build- 
ings for circus troupes visiting the town have 
been erected for many years past. The front 
elevation will be built of stone, and the side 
elevations of brick, with stone facings. Inter- 
nally, the building will be constructed to accom. 
modate upwards of 3,000 people, and the fittings 
will be so arranged as to render it suitable for 
entertainments of various kinds when not wanted 
as a circus. 








THE “MODEL HOUSES ASSOCIATION.” 
Sir,—I have noticed your remarks upon the 


to your notice a remarkable and astounding 
article in the Pall Mall Gazette of the 4th inst., 
8 ing that the twenty-three acresof public 

, known asthe Horticultaral Gardens, should 
be sold for building purposes, because there is 
no call for a public garden at South Kensington. 
Now this land is, as you know, entirely enclosed 
by the Exhibition building, having contiguously 
the Albert Hall to the north, with access 
to it; the new Natural History Museum to the 
south; and Kensington Museum and Schools of 
Art to the east. 

I believe that the Exhibition building could not 
be more beneficially adapted for national pur- 
poses than by being used as schools and museums 
in the cultivation of science and natural history ; 
in other words, as a Scientific and Natural 
History Institate, as well as for an Indian and 
Colonial Institute, and in connexion with those 
twenty-three acres of garden Jand, as horticul- 
tural, botanical, and zoological gardens. 

James SrTRIDE. 








PLATE CLOSETS. 
Sir,—For the information of your corre- 





“Model Houseg Association,” in last week’s 


Builder, which cannot be considered encouraging | 
to a body of gentlemen who, desirous of doing | 
good to their fellow-creatures by mitigating, in| 


however small a degree, a terrible evil, work 


courageously without fee or reward, and at a| 


sacrifice of time and money, to attain an object 
which you yourself, sir, have been so long advo- 
cating. I cannot but regret that you should not 


contract with the Union authorities to finish the 
job for 7,61421., subject, as usual, to additions or 


quiries, which would have been willingly 
answered, before you made a statement which | 


spondent, “ Eboracum,” I may say that fireclay 
slabs (or shelves) are made in this district 
(Buckley, near Chester) as stock size, 36 in. by 
(12 in. by 3 in., and they might be made of the 
| same breadth and thickness up to 4 ft. long. 
Joun M. Grsson. 








MONUMENTAL. 


Lord Rich.—It is proposed to restore the 
mortuary chapel and tomb of Lord Rich, the 


Hee eta rn rho wark. according | cannot but damage an Association which, though | foander ‘of the Felstead Grammar School. ‘The 


toa schedule of prices. The building having 


been duly completed and handed over, the con. | 


tractors aver that a balance of 3,0001. remains 
due to them, whilst, on the other hand, Mr. H 
Saxon Snell, having measured up the whole of the 


work and calculated it according to the schedule, | 


maintains they are only entitled to receive 1,7431., 
and even this is subject to certain deductions 
amounting to about 6001. Messrs. Capon 
Kennard, however, maintain that it was never 
intended that the schedule of prices should be 
applied to the main work, but only to extras and 
omissions, and they have appealed to the law in 
support of their claim to payment according to 
the terms of their contract. There are also 
other matters in dispute, the architect proposing 
that certain payments to tradesmen for heating 
apparatus, hydraulic lift, stoves and gas fittings, 
should be paid direct by the guardians, although 
they were included in the specification upon 
which the contract was based, and the Clerk, 
after submitting a statement of account prepared 
by Mr. Snell, said he was informed that Messrs. 
Capon & Kennard were now willing that this 
should be done. He (the Clerk) had been through 
the matter with Mr. Snell, and amongst the 
deductions which it was proposed to make was 
a sum of 6651., being a penalty of 51. per day for 
non-completion of tha work within the time 
specified in the contract. 

Afver much discussion, it was resolved that 
the architect and the solicitor be requested to 
meet the contractors and their legal adviser at 
a committee of the whole Board. 








Wesleyan Chapel Bailding during the 
Past Year.—At the Wesleyan Conference just 
held at Nottingham, the committee on Chapel busi- 
ness held a meeting, and reported that, during 
the year, chapels, schools, ministers’ houses, or 
other residences, to the number of 271, had been 
completed, at a total cost of 345,5951., being an 
increase on the previous year of 52,0001. Besides 
the above, 393 erections and enlargements had 
been sanctioned by the committee during the 
year, and were in progress towards completion at 
a cost of 353,1121, The entire outlay in new erec- 
tions, and in redaction of debt for 1876, amounted 
to 387,1791. Of the proposed new chapels, 51, to 
accommodate 13,288 hearers, are to be erected 
in places where there were previously no Wes- 
leyan Methodist chapels, and 84, estimated to 
provide accommodation for 25,422, are to super. 
sede former buildings, which, according tv re. 
turns, provided 14,041 sittings. The total addi- 
tional accommodation to be provided in the pro- 
posed new chapels is, therefore, 24,309. The 
chapel enlargements will give 1,901 more, making 
the total accommodation proposed, 26,210 
sittings. 


| 
| 
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* to a very large community. 
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it may not have either done much work, and that, | 


Rev. J. C. Cox, the vicar of Felstead, and the 


for various reasons, not superlatively well, is | Rev. Delaval Shafto Ingram, master of Felstead 


still capable of accomplishing incalculable benefit | 


admit that any of your strictures are deserved. | 

Had you read the report, you might have 
there seen that the expenses had been most | 
materially reduced, and that the reins of | 
government have been placed in abler hands. 


School, have undertaken the superintendence of 


I can scarcely | the work, for which 2,000/. have been collected. 


It ia proposed to carry out the plans of Mr, 
Woodyer, the architect, by the complete restora- 
tion of the founder’s chapel, which is attached 
to the church, and which, with the tomb itself, ia 
in a very deplorable condition. The estimate for 


Indeed, it was only on mature consideration, and | ,) ;, part of the work is 5000. 


deliberation with several noblemen and gentle. 


| Cullen (N.B.).—A monument has been erected 


men in high positions, who were made acquainted |; +14 Cullen Cemete : 
: : ry to the late Provost Smith. 
with all the details of the past management, | It consists of an obelisk standing 14 ft. high on 


| and, after many meetings had been held, that | equare pedestal, the whole formed of grey 


we agreed to hold the public meeting to which | granite, polished throughout, with chiselled 


your article refers. With regard to the “incom. | margins. 


mensurate trumpet-blowiog,” I fail to see how 
this has taken place. 
scriptions in the Times, and the publishing of 

phs announcing the fact of Royal and 
influential adhesion to a noble and humane 


If acknowledging sub- | 


The monument was furnished by 
Mr. Petrie, of the Aberdeen Bon-Accord Granite 
Works. 

| Traquai-.—Mr. Steell, the sculptor, has lately 


| been engaged on an alto-relievo, to be erected 
in Traquair parish Church, as a memorial to 


canse, published at the discretion of the Press, | y¢- 
ieee ve be designated by such te the sooner | Miss Tennant, a daughter of Mr. Tennant, of the 


we, who desire to do some little good in our) 


Great Baddow.—A monument has recently 


spare time, retire from our position as | as cuahisd he (ie chavclverd of this parish i 
‘ | been erected 3 parish in 
members of the Council of the Model Houses | memory of the late Mr. T. W. Greene, QC., of 


| 


Association, the better. In conclusion, I cannot | Badd 2 
. iow Hall, and of his eldest son, The monu- 
but say that the attack upon us is unwarranted | aoe Sedalia of » tens of elves, from which +1 


and unmerited, and it was with pain that I read | 
the paragraph in the colamns of the Builder, 
which has done so much towards improving the | 


dwellings of the poor, and which will, I trast, | 
be followed up in the fatare by our Association, | 
in a way worthy of the numerous and eminent | 
noblemen and gentlemen who have voluntarily | 
ranked themselves amongst its supporters. 
Tuomas Dyer, 
*,* We hope so too, and the Association will 
then have our support. Tothose who can “ read 
between the lines,” Sir Thomas Dyer’s letter 
itself will serve to show the jastice of the com- 


ments objected to. 








AS TO THE INDIAN AND COLONIAL 
MUSEUM. 


Sir,—I not only believe with you, adversely to 
the idea of the working classes not being likely 
to go to South Kensington as readily as to the 
Thames Embankment, if an Indian and Colonial 
Institute were to be established at Kensington ; 
but I believe that the general public, as well as 
those few working men who prefer self-culture to 
public-houses, would resort to such an institation 
if established in the present Exhibition building. 
In this respect I regret being at variance with 
Dr. Forbes Watson, from whom I have received 
obli courtesy. 

i cession with this subject, I beg to call 


three blocks of the same material; from the top- 
most springs a massive stone cross, about 6 ft. 
in height, bearing the monogram, “ I.H.S.” 
The work has been executed by Mr. Wray, of 
Springfield. 

Stratford-on-A4von.—The monument erected by 
Mr. R.N. Philips, M.P. for Bary, to the memory 
of his late brother, Mr. Mark Philips, who for 
many years represented Manchester in Parlia- 
ment, has been completed. The structure is 
124 ft. higb, and stands on a hill adjacent to 
Welcombe House, near Stratford.on-Avon, the 
residence of Mr. Robert Philips. Its erection 
has occupied more than twelve months, and its 
estimated cost is 5,0001. 

Forgue-—There has recently been erected 
in the charchyard of the parish of Forgue 
a& memorial of the late Mr. Alexander Moari- 
sop, of Bognie and Moantblairy. Roughly 
speaking, the monument consista of three 
parts :—First, the base; next, the shaft or 
column of polished granite; and third, an orna- 
mental cross surmounting all. The monument 
is of Aberdeen granite from base to summit, and 
is about 20 ft.in height. The first part of the 
base is a square block of roughly-hewn stone, 
and over it a narrower sqoare of dressed granite, 
sloping upwards to a square block with polished 
granite pillars at the four corners, each side of 
the square containing a polished panel. The 
execution of the work was entrusted to Messrs. 
Macdonald, Field, & Co., Aberdeen. 
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HOSPITALS. 


Lincoln.—On the 27th ult. the foundation. 
stone of the new County Hospital at Lincoln 
. was laid by Earl Brownlow, the lord.-lieutenant 
of the county. On the occasion of the centenary 
of the old hospital, celebrated in 1869, the in. 
adequacy of the building for the growing wants 
of the district formed a prominent subject of 
discussion, and the question of erecting a new 
hospital was freely spoken of, a sum of 2,000I. 
being set apart at thi time (out of 3,000/. col- 
lected)as a nucleus fund towards the cost of 
another hospital. In 1874 a committee was 
formed to carry out the new scheme, and pro- 
mises of support came in readily to the amount 
of 23,0001., this being only a few hundred pounds 
short of the contractor's estimate. A suitable 
site was procured for the new building in a field 
close to Cottam’s walk, above the Arboretum, 
and plans for the building were prepared by Mr. 
H. Graham, of London, the contractors being 
Messrs. Barnes & Wright, Lincoln. The new 
hospital will be about double the capacity of the 
present (being furnished with about 130 beds), 
and will stand facing due south. It will consist 
of one centre block and two wings, provision 
being made for the addition of two other wings 
to the north, should such be found necessary. 
The kitchen department will be on the basement 
story, the ground.floor being elevated about 6 ft. 
above the level. The hospital, which will take 
two years to complete, will be built of Lincoln 
bricks, faced with Ancaster stone dressings. The 
amount at which the contract has beer taken is 
23,2051. 

London.—The foundation-stone of a new wing 
to the Royal Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, 
City-road, was laid on the 19th ult. by the 
Princess Louise. Accommodation will be pro- 
vided for fifty additional in-patients in the pro- 
posed new buildings. The new wing will bea 
part of the greater scheme for the new hospital, 


Mr. Parkes; the whole under the super- 
vision of the architect, Mr. Yeovill Thomason, 
of Bennett’s Hill. 














SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Cowpen.— New aoe Schools at ——- 
Quay, Blyth, were formally opened on 
ult. They are the first completed of the schools 
in course of erection by the Board, under the 
superintendence of their architect, Mr. Thomas 
Oliver, of Newcastle. The buildings consist of 
a large mixed schoolroom, with four class-rooms, 
an infants’ school with two class-rooms, together 
with hat and cap rooms, and lavatories for the 
boys, girls, and infants, and private rooms for 
the teachers, with separate conveniences. A 
house for the caretaker is also provided. The 
buildings are carried out in red pressed brick, 
with stone dressings. A lofty brick and stone 
bell-turret rises from a central position. The 
school furniture is from Messrs. Colman & Glen- 
denning, Norwich. The stoves are Galton’s. 
The schools accommodate about 520 children, 
and, together with the caretaker’s house, &., 
have cost about 5,2001. The contractors were— 
Mesers. White & Sproat, for the carpenter and 
joiners’ work ; Mesers. R. B. Charlton & Co., for 
the plumbing; Mr. Montgomery, for the plaster. 
ing; Mr. R. Walker, for the painting and glazing; 
Messra. Walker & Emly, for the ironfounders’ 
work; and Messrs. Dawber & Son, for the 
slating. Mr. Wm. Winship acted as clerk of the 
works. 

Glanton.—New schools were opened by the 
Glanton and Shawdon Schoo! Board at Glanton, 
on the 24th ult. The new school-houses are 
situated a short distance to the west of the 
village, on the road leading to Eslington Park, 
and occupy an elevated and most picturesque 
situation. A dwelling-house for the master is 
attached to the school, the whole being sur- 
rounded with garden and playgrounds for the 





and when completed will not have to be inter. 
fered with whenever the other part of the scheme | 
is carried out. The cost, including land, will be | 
15,0001. Mr. John O. Abbott is the architect. 

Birmingham.—New infectious wards are in| 
course of erection by way of enlargement of the | 
Children’s Hospital, Broad-street, Birmingham, | 
The buildings will consist of two detached fever | 
wards, to contain ten cots each, one diphtheritic 
croup ward, with four cots, and a quarantine or 
reception ward, with four cots. These wards 
will all be detached,with sufficient space round 
each for the proper circulation of air. The 
wards will be connected with the present 
hospital by a long . At the front will 
be erected a dining-room, 16 ft. by 12 ft., on the 
left-hand side, and a nurses’ house, of nearly the 
same capacities, on the right. Leading from 
this building tothe wards will be a covered way, 
open at the sides, At one end of the way is 
the quarantine ward, and at the other the croup 
ward. Crossing the way from the entrance is a 
spacious garden, on each side of which is a 
scarlet-fever ward, 40 ft. by 20 ft. each, both 
furnished with a bath-room, lavatory, &c. At 
one corner of the ground is the mortuary, and 
at the other the laundry for infected linen, 
wash-house, store-room, &c. The plans have 
been prepared by Messrs. Martin & Chamberlain. 
Mesers. C. Jones & Sons are the contractors. 
The cost will be about 9,0001.——In connexion 
with the new Hommopathic Hospital in Easy- 
row, the out-patients’ department, with rooms 
above, comprising, on the ground floor, a large 
waiting-hall, with entrance from the street, were 
opened some time ago. The hall is 24 ft. by 
37 ft., and 17 ft. ia height, divided in the centre 
by an arcade of stone columns, with carved 
capitals and moulded bases. Leading from the 
waiting-hall are two consultation-rooms and 


scholars, The architect to the Board is Mr. 
F. R. Wilson, Alnwick, and the contract for the 
masons’ work was let to Mr. Sample, South 
Charlton; the joiners’ work, Messrs. Dryden & 
Son, Glanton; the slating, plastering, &c., Mr. 
Fortune, North Sunderland; and the glazing, 
painting, and plumbing work, Mr. Mackintosh, 
Glanton. 

Cannock.—At a meeting of the Cannock School 
Board on the 26th ult., Mr. Scrivener, of Hanley, 
the architect of the proposed Walsall-road Board 
Schools, attended with amended plans of the 
schools. In these plans the tower and Board 
offices in the original plans were cut ont, and 
teachers’ houses built up to the schools, which 
are to accommodate 450 children. The esti- 
mated cost is 4,3591/., being about 2,0001. less 
than the original plans. After some discussion, 
the plans, with slight alterations, were agreed to. 
Potton.—New Board schools have been opened 
at Potton, Bedfordshire. They have been erected 
by Messrs. Langmead & Way, from plans by Mr. 
G. J. Raynes, architect, London, the amount of 
contract being 3,5351. 

Hailsham.—At a meeting of the Hailsham 
School Board, on the 25th ult., the only business 
was the consideration of the reduced tender, for 
the school building, of Mr. Perigo, of Tanbridge 
Wells, and this, amounting to 2,7001. was ac- 
cepted, subject to the approval of the Education 
Department. The following firms tendered :— 


UIT. cennmietnsiiniontunnamenint £3,870 10 0 
Peerless .... 0 
Stonestreet. 0 
OIRNG civinscmtaneencisiinns 0 
PTI nviiiciicanisiennentiicsinpaiuninnes 0 





Covington.—On the 26th ult. the new Board 
school at Covington was opened. The school 
was designed by Mr. W. Lowis Baker, architect, 
of London ; and built by Messrs. Smith & Adams, 





other offices. This department is complete in 
itself, and not in any way connected with the 
hospital. The first floor contains a large ward, 
with its accompanying day-room for women, 
besides bath-room, service-room, and other 
offices. The ward is 14 ft. high, and is lighted 
on two sides, there being an oriel window in 
the principal elevation to the street. The day- 
room is similar in character, though of less 
dimensions. The second floor comprises a 
large room to be used as a children’s ward, 
and also the laundry. The style is Gothic, and 
the material red brick and Ancaster stane. 
The entire works (which form but a portion of 
the complete design) have been executed by 
Mr. B. W. Smith; the ventilation by Messrs. 
Hill & Hey, of Halifax; and the warming, with 


of Raunds, 

Edinburgh.—At arecent meeting of the Edin- 
burgh School Board, a report on the plans of a 
proposed new school for the Canongate district 
led to a discussion on the general question of 
the expenditure in connexion with the building 
of schools ; anda remit was made to acommittee 
to inquire, among other things, how the Glasgow 
Board could erect schools at a cost of 121, 10a. 
per scholar, while in Edinburgh the average 
cost was 181.103. It was to ask sanction 
for two loans of 20,0001. and 15,0001. each for 
the completion of the schools which are in 
gress, and for the erection of others con- 
templated. 
 Roade.—New Board schools at Roade, North. 
ants, were opened on the 3rd inst. The building, 





the water service and the laundry works, by 


which is situated at the top of the main street, 


is of simple Gothic character. At the north end 
is the master’s house, ree! exgesest sitting-room, 
kitchen, and scullery on ground floor, and 
three bedrooms above. The rest of the building 
is divided into the schools for boys and girls 
mixed, and infants, of which the entrance 
lies near the centre. Each school is finished 
with a gable, the main le, which forms the 
centre of the building, being ornamented by a 
bell-turret. Over the infants’ porch, which ig 
on the south-west corner of the building, there 
is a low tower. Mr. T. H. Vernon, London, is 
the architect, and Mr. Goode, Roade, the builder 
The schools will accommodate in al! 140 scholars, 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Conisborough.—Memorial stones of a new 
Wesleyan chapel and schools have been laid at 
Conisborough. The new chapel is being built of 
pressed brick, with stone dressings, and is to 
accommodate 530 persons. Theschoolroom will 
give accommodation for 350 children. The total 
cost will be about 3,5001, 

Canterbury.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Congregational church in Guildhall-street, Can. 
terbury, was laid on the 10th ult. by Mr. 
Samuel Morley, M.P. The building is to be 
erected, from designs prepared by Mr. J. G. Hall, 
of Canterbury, by Mr. Naylar, of Rochester, 
whose estimate of 3,836. was accepted. The 
total cost, including land, is 5,2501. 

Mold.—The memorial stones of the new chapel 
for the Welsh Baptist con on at Mold were 
laid on the 17th ult. The plans are issued from 
the office of Mr. J. Humphreys Jones, of Mold. 

Shieldaigy.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Free Church and mange at Shieldaig was laid on 
the 25th ult. Mr. Joass, of Dingwall, is the 
architect, and Mr. W. Sutherland, of Loch.carron, 
is the contractor. The total cost will be 3,000. 

Reading.—In consequence of the great increase 
in the numbers attending the services of the 
Augustine Congregational Chapel, held in the 
school-room in Friar-street, Reading, it has been 
resolved to proceed at once with the erection of 
a charch on the site in front, and the committee 
have accepted the designs prepared by Messrs. 
Wm. & J. T. Brown and F. W. Albury. The con. 
tract has been taken by Mr. Elliott, of Newbury, 
and the cost will be about 3,000/. The style 
adopted is Early English, the material being 
red brick, relieved with Bath stone. There will be 
a gallery across the north end ; the roof will be 
partly open-timbered, of pitch-pine. Accommo- 
dation will be provided for about 700 persons. 

Little Thurrock (Essew).—On the 19th ult. the 
Wesleyan Chapel, lately erected by Messrs. 
Paton & Sallings in this village, was opened. 
The building is capable of seating 400 persons. 
The cost has been 4501. 

Wark.—On the 19th ult. the new Presbyterian 
Church and manse at Wark, North Tyne, the 
gift of Mr. George B. Brace, London, were 
opened. The church has been built from the 
designs of Mr. W. L. Neweombe, Newcastle, and 
the style is Gothic of the lancet period. The 
site for both structures was given by Mr. H. 
Taylor, Chipchase Castle. 

Northenden.—Memorial stones of a new Wos- 
leyan Chapel for Northenden have been laid. 
The building, which is to supersede the old 
structure, will be built of brick, with stone 
facings; will have a vestry, olass-room, and 
school-room ; and will seat about 400. The esti- 
mated cost of the entire work is 1,800. Mr. H. F. 
Slater, of Manchester, is the architect ; and 
Messrs. Foreman & Todd, Manchester, the 
builders. 

Stoke-upon-Trent.—The memorial stone of an 
enlargement of the Con ional Chapel at 
Stoke-upon-Trent has been laid. The new build- 
ings will consist of four class-rooms for senior 
scholars, and a lecture.room for amram 
services. A choir and organ are 
added to the chapel, and wae stractural 
improvements will be made, Mr. Nathan Barlow, 
of Stoke, has taken ‘the contract at 647/., and 
Mr. Sugden, of Leek, is the architect. 

Eastbury.—A new Wesleyan Chapel at East- 
bury has been opened. The building is of red 
brick, with white brick quoins, and covered with 
slate; the porch is of pitch pine, varnished. 
The interior is fitted up with open pews of pitch 
pine, and has a rostrum, Communion-rails, 


pro-|a small vestry. The roof is open, close-boarded, 


stained and varnished. Theold chapel has been 
repaired, and furnished for use as a day and 
Sunday school. The whole of the work has 
been carried out under the direction of Mr. B. 





Bew. The total cost has been 360l. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Dungannon. — The new 
Church of St. Patrick, Dan 
solemnly dedicated. The 
the thirteenth century 
126 ft. long by 65 ft. wide, and is composed 
nave and aisles. It is divided by ye | 


uarries. The building 


architect, Dublin, 
Byrne & Sons, Belfast. 


London.—The Church of the English Martyrs, 
situate in Great Prescott-street, Tower-hill, 
The building is designed 
in the Early Decorated style, and consists of a 
chancel, nave, aisles, transept, triforiam, and 
galleries, the latter [of which are reached by a 
staircase. The total length of the church is 104 ft. 
by 60 ft. wide. It is built of brick, with Bath stone 
dressings, the interior pillars being of Bessbrook 
;200 persons, 
and cost about 12,0007. to build, the whole of 
which sum is not yet raised. The design was 
by the late E. Welby Pugin, and has been 
carried out by his brothers, Messrs. C. W. & P. 
Paogin, the contractor being Mr. Lascelles, of 
Bunhill-row. At present the high-altar is not 


has been opened. 


It will accommodate 1 


granite. 


completed. 


West Grinstead—The new Roman Catholic 
Church of Our Lady of Consolation, at West 
Grinstead, has been consecrated. The church 
possesses a painting by Coxoyen, a pupil of 
Raffaelle, a chalice of the fourteenth oye 
though far from complete 
, is of the 
thirteenth-century style, and it is intended to 
build the chancel and elevate the roofs of the 


and two of the sixteenth century. 
present edifice, 
according to the original designs 


aisles when the funds will suffice. The church 
was formally opened by Dr. Danell, the B.C. 
bishop of Southwark. 

Tlkeston.—The Roman Catholic Chapel in 
Regent-street, Ilkeston, having become too small 
for the accommodation of the congregation 
worshipping there, it was decided a year or two 
ago to make a considerable enlargement of the 
building, and the work was entrusted to Mr. 
William Warner, builder, of Ilkeston, under 
whose superintendence it has been completed, 
ata cost of about 5001. The chapel bas been 
brought out several yards at the east end. A 
schoolroom has also been erected in close 
proximity to the chapel, which will obviate the 
necessity of using the latter as a week-day 
school, as was formerly the case. 

Market Harborough.—A new Roman Catholic 
church is in course of erection at Market Har. 
borough, from plans by Mr. C. G. Wray, archi- 


tect. Mr. Cave is the builder, the amount of 


his contract being 4,900/, 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Castle Cary.—New voluntary schools for 
Ansford and Castle Cary have been opened. 
They are erected on land in South Cary, given 
by Sir Henry Hoare, bart., and adjoin the old 
schools built in 1840, and which are now to be 
set apart solely for infants, The new building 
is of local stone. The cost is about 1,300i, 
Mr. H. Hall was the architect, and Mr. Francis 
the builder. 

Parkmill Gower.—On the 24th ult. new 
schools, erected at a cost of upwards of 2,5001. 
by Mr. T. Penrice, of Kilvrongh, Gower, were 
formally opened. 

Folkestone.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Congregational Sunday School in Tontine. 
street, Folkestone, was laid on the 19th ult. 
Mr. Gardner is the architect. 

Gray's Inn-road (London).—On the 10th ult. 
the foundation.stone of new schools in connexion 
with Trinity Church, Gray’s Inn-road, was laid 
by Lord John Manners. The new schools are 
being constructed by Messrs. Langmead & Way, 
according to the designs of the architect, Mr. 
Charles H. Cooke, to accommodate 600 pupils. 
The cost will amount to 3,0001. 

Wistow.—On the 2nd inst. the foundation. 
stone of a new parochial school at Wistow, 
near Selby, was laid. The school is being bui 
from plans furnished by Mr. E. Taylor, architect, 
York, and will cost 1,000%. The contractors 
































Roman Catholic 
non, has been 
ing, which accom- 
modates 4,000 persons, is French Gothic of 
in style, and — 
cut-stone 
amns and 
carved capitals. The stone used is from the 
neighbouring q was com. 
menced by the Very Rev. Dr. Slaine, in 1868, 
from drawings prepared by Mr. J. J. M'Carthy, 
yublin under whose superintendence 

the work has been carried out by Messrs. Thomas 


built 


Messrs. J. & G. Woodall, bricklayers, and Messrs. 
W. & H. Jackson, joiners, Wistow. 

Bridport.—New National schools were ed 
at Bridport on the 20th ult. Their construction 
was commenced about fifteen months ago, a 
design of Mr. R. Cornick, architect, having been 

ted. The foundations are of concrete, with 

enhampton stone plinths. The walls are 
composed of stone from . Mr. H. Gerrard 
was the general contractor. The painting, 
staining, and glazing have been done by Mr. Slader, 
the ironwork was entrusted to Mr. A. Samson, 
the gas and water fittings to Mr. Lowe, and the 
Ham-hill stone was supplied by Mr. C. Trask. 
The works have been carried out under the 
superintendence of Mr. W. Adams. The cost 
has been 2,0001. 

Greetland.—On the 22nd ult. the memorial. 
stone of a new Wesleyan school at Greetland 
was laid by Mrs. Stott. The architect is Mr. Ely 
Furness, of Greetland, and the contractors for 
the mason work are Messrs. Drinkwater, Taylor, 
& Co., Greetland; joiners’ work, Mr. Ely 
Farness, Greetland; plambers’ work, Mr. J. 


and plasterers’ work, Mr. John Firth, Halifax. 

York.—The opening of the York Certified 
Industrial Boys’ School took place on the 18th 
ult. The new buildings have been erected at a 
cost of 3,0001. The architect is Mr. Wm. Atkin- 
son, Micklegate, York, and the contractor is 
Mr. Dennison, gate. 

Sutton Valence.—The tercentenary of the 
Sutton Valence Grammar School was celebrated 
ou the 27th ult., part of the proceedings consist- 
ing in the laying of the foundation-stone of a 
new wing, which ceremony was performed by 
Mr. James Wyld, Master of the Worshipfal 
Company of Clothworkers. The school was 
founded in 1576 by William Lambe, citizen and 
clothworker, who was a native of Sutton Valence, 
and at his death the Clothworkers’ Company 
became the governors of the school. The archi- 
tect of the new wing (which will cost between 
5,0001. and 6,000/.) is Mr. Frederick William 
Porter. 








NEW PUBLIC BATHS. 


Canierbury.—The Canterbury Swimming Bath 
Company opened their large bath on the 3rd 
inst. The bath is situate on the Whitehall- 
road, and is one of the largest, if not the largest, 
in England. The sides, bottom, ends, and paths 
are constructed of Portland cement concrete 
brought to a plain surface. The bottom is 
formed of an inverted arch. The total length 
is 357 ft. by 133 ft., with depths varying from 
7 ft. to 6 ft. 6 in., and from 6 ft. 6 in. there is 


a gradual rise up to 2 ft.3 in. The cross sec. | sage. 


tion varies from 7 ft. to 5 ft. The paths all 
round are 10 ft. in width, with safficient dressing. 
boxes at the sides as well as seats at the junc. 
tion of the embankment. The bath is screened 
from view by tarfed embankments, thrown up 


on all sides, 9 ft. in height, which will be 


planted hereafter with dwarf shrubs. The 
bath has been constructed from the drawings 
and under the superintendence of Mr. J. G. 
Hall, architect, of Canterbury, by Mr. John G. 
Gaskin, builder, of the same place. Mr. Gaskin’s 
tender was 1,795/, 10s., and the cost of the land 
was 3751. 

Rugby.—New swimming-baths have just been 
added to Rugby School, at a cost of between two 
and three thousand pounds. They are the gift 
of Dr. Jex-Blake, the head master. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Winchester.—Three new stained-glass windows, 
forming part of the historical decorations of the 
County Buildings at Winchester, have just been 
completed and fixed in the recently-restored 
Shire Hall, by Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham. 
These three windows, together with two already 
completed and three in progress, are to be ar. 
ranged chronologically, commencing with the one 
on the west end of the south aisle and running 
round to the oppositeangle. Those already com. 
pleted are the first and fourth, and inclade in 
their painted panes a series of British and Saxon 
worthies from Arthur to the sainted Edward, 
enshrined at Westminster, and all of whom, in. 
clasive of St. Swithin and the Great Alfred, are 
with our annals “ indissolably knit.” The fourth 
window contains the “arms” of kings, prelates, 
and nobles, who wielded the sceptre, the crozier, 
and the sword (the pen was not strong then), 
from 1216 to 1322. Hach window contains the 


Stafford, Sowerby Bridge; and for the slaters’ | the 








name, title, and blazon of twelve Hampshire and 
Winchester “ worthies,” who are thus made in. 
structively as well as ornamentally memorable. 
The three windows just completed have a selec. 
tion of notabilities ranging from the period just 
before the Norman Conquest down to that of 
the conqueror of the French on St. Crispin’s day, 
1415, and have been prodaced under the direction 


of Mr. agen Portal. 

Ryhope.—The large west window of Ryhope 
parish church has been filled with pricier 3 
to the memory of the late Mr. William Nicholson 
Taylor. The window consists of four divisions, 
each about 15 ft. high. In the upper part of 
each light are figures of Abraham, Moses, Elijah, 
and Melchisedec,’ and these are placed under 
very elaborate canopies, chiefly composed of 
white and yellow glass, and underneath the 
pedestal, carrying each figure, are subjects from 
their lives, those selected being “The Sacrifice 
of Isaac,” “ Moses striking the Rock,” “ Mel. 
chisedec bl Abraham,” and “ The Transla- 
tion of Elijah.” The detail surrounding those 
subjects is also composed of canopy work. In 

tracery, angels with texts and ornaments, 
fill each light. The work was designed and 
carried out by Mr. Baguley, of Newcastle. 

Southampton.—A memorial window is being 
prepared for erection in the parish church of St. 
Mary, Southampton, in hononr of the late Right 
Rev. Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., Bishop of Win- 
chester, the contributions coming mainly from 
persons who had been confirmed by him. Mr. 
Basil Wilberforce, the late bishop’s son, is the 
present rector of the parish. 

Birmingham.—The painted east window in 
St. Paul’s Church, Birmingham, bas been restored 
to its original state. The work has been 
attended with much anxiety to those who have 
undertaken it, lest in removing the varnish and 
encrusted dirt which covered the panes the 
colours should be dimmed or injured by the 
preparations used in its cleansing. The first 
step taken was to remove the originally trans. 
parent glass window, which by exposure and the 
acids used in the works in the su i 
neighbourhood had become brown and almost 
opaque. The varnish being partially dissolved, 
it was.taken off without injury to the colours, 
which seem to be burnt in. The window was 
designed by Benjamin West, and executed by 
Francis Eggington 1789-90. The north com- 
partment represents Saul, full of zeal under the 
Roman standard, “hailing men and women.” 
The centre and large compartment represents 
the scene of St. Paul’s conversion. The south 
compartment contains a figure of Ananias, an 
aged man, with one hand on St. Paul’s eyes, the 
other pointing upward and delivering his mes. 
The work of renovation was entrusted to 
Mr. James Lakin. 

Frome.—The new east window at Trinity 
Charch, Frome, in memory of the late Rev. Alfred 
Daniel, designed and painted by Messrs. Hor. 
wood Brothers, bas been completed. The 
window has three lancet lights, the central one 
being considerably longer than the others. In 
the upper medallion is portrayed the Ascen. 
sion. Underneath it is a quatrefoil, in which 
are three angels. Under this is the principal 
figure, “The Good Shepherd”; and at the foot 
are interlaced triangles. The left side-light hag 
three medallions—that at the top being the call 
of St. Matthew; at the foot, St. Mark wri 
his Gospel from the dictation of St. Peter; 
the centre comprising two large figures, viz., the 
Evangelists St. Matthew and St. Mark. The 
right side.light has also three medallions, the 
upper one being St. Paul in prison visited by 
St. Luke: that in the centre having two large 
figures of the Evangelists St. Luke and St. John; 
and the medallion at the foot depicting the Call 
of St. John. The ornamental ground-work of 
the lights is in the Early English style, and each 
light is surrounded by a border. 

Newcastle.—Some time since it was decided 
by the parishioners of St. Nicholas to place a 
stained-glass window in the parish church, in 
testimony of the esteem in which the late vicar 
of Newcastle, Mr. Moody, was held. Several 
firms of glass-painters were invited to send in 

igns, and we understand that the drawing 
submitted by Messrs. Powell, Brothers, of Leeds, 
has been finally selected, and have been 
commissioned to carry out the work. 

Portbury.—The south chancel of Portbury 
Church has recently been filled with stained glass, 
designed and executed by Messrs. Bell & Son, of 
College-green, Bristol. There are three lights 
in the window : in the centre is 7 of Our 
Lord, and on either side figures of Moses and 
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Elias, all under rich canopy work. In “ eens 
in the principal opening is an angel with & 
scroll ; nt abet of the smaller ones, foliated 
patterns with thesacred monograms in the centre. 
The window has been erected in memory of Mr. 
Abraham Parnell and his wife. 





Miscellanen, 





Enclosures.—The result of the thirty years’ 
work of the Enclosure Commissioners to the 
close of the year 1875 is stated succinctly in a 
Parliamentary paper recently issued. The 
quantity of land enclosed in England and Wales 
under the sanction of the Commissioners is 
590,000 acres, comprising 176,000 acres of 
commonable lands not subject to public all@ 
ments, and 414,000 acres wastes of manors 
subject to such allotments. The saleable value 
of these wastes in their nataral state is estimated 
at 6,140,0001., taking the 214,000 acres in high 
country at 101. per acre, and the 200,000 acres in 
low country at 20/.an acre. The whole 590,000 
acres enclosed have been dealt with as 
follows :— 526,890 acres have been divided 
among 21,810 common-right owners, averaging 
24 acres to each: 27,600 acres, 1-lith of 
the wastes, have been divided among 620 
lords of manors, averaging 44 acres to each; 
and 35,450 acres have been sold to 3,500 
purchasers, averaging 10 acres to each. Thus 
25,930 separate estates have been created 
There have been also 14,107 acres, all out of the 
best Jand, and worth 201. an acre, set out for 
various public purposes—namely, 1,758 acres for 
exercise and recreation, 2,195 acres for field 
gardens, 1,168 acres for fuel, 622 acres for 
schools and churches, 106 acres for burial 
grounds, 7,350 acres for public roads, 2,000 
miles in extent, and 908 acres for public 
quarries and gravel-pits and miscellaneous pur- 
poses. But the agricaltural area of the country 
has, in the thirty years, been abridged to a 
greater extent than the addition made to it by 
these enclosures, owing to the increased acreage 
occupied by towns and railways. 


New Ironmaking Process.—The members 
cf the Manchester Scientific and Mechanical 
Society recently paid a visit to the Standard 
Iron and Steel Works Company (formerly 
Bolckow, Vaughan, & Co.), Gorton, to inspect a 
new process for making iron and steel, patented 
by Mr. Samuel R. Smyth. About six or seven 
tons of common scrap iron were melted in an 
ordinary cupola, and run into a Bessemer con. 
verter, the current of air from the blowing 
engines being used to introduce certain chemical 
compounds and reagents into the molten metal 
for the purpose of eliminating impurities. This 
was done (according to the Manchester Erami- 
ner) at a sacrifice of only a small percentage of 
iron. The process of refining and purifying 
occupied between nine and ten minutes, and the 
quality of the production appeared to be in every 
way satisfactory. Both gray and white iron can 
be produced of a high specific gravity and of 
greatdensity. A number of test bars made by 
Mr. Smyth’s process from gray iron were sub- 
mitted for inspection, The cast-iron test bars 
were lin. square and 4 ft. Sin. long, and at the 
time of testing were placed upon supporta 4 ft. 
6 in. apart. The weight was suspended in the 
centre upon a knife edge, the deflection mea- 
suring every 100 lb. up to 600 lb. The total 
deflection was found to be 1°375in. The weights 
were then gradually removed, and when all were 
off the deflection was found to be about 0 062 of 
an inch only. The weights were again placed in 
the scale, and the deflection again taken. When 
720 lb. was registered the deflection was 2 078 in. 
The average breaking-weight of five samples was 

7336 lb. The material is said to work as easily 
as ordinary cast iron. 


Paoblic Works at Wednesbury.—At a 
meeting of the Wednesbury Local Board, on the 
7th inst., the tenders of Mr. C. W. Graham, of 
5401. for the erec‘ion of public stabling, and of 
Messrs. Trow & Son, 3,3481. 16s. for the free 
library and baths contract, were accepted. It 
was agreed that the contract should be signed 
and sealed, and the limit of time fixed for build- 
ing the baths and library was twelve months, 
and the stabling three months. The chairman 
stated that the work of channelling and re paving 
the streets would commence at once, and that it 
was the intention of the Board to spend 1,000. 


& year upon it, and t» complete it in three 
years. 


Plat Roofs as P. —On the 4th 
inst. Dr. Wilberforce Smith read a paper before 
the British Medical Association at Sheffield, on 
“The Flat Roof as a Recreation-place in British 
Towns.” In opening he alluded to the play- 
ground on the roof of the charity school ia East 
Parade; but added, that such a plan had been 
rarely adopted in this country, although it was 
common in other lands. He showed that if such 
a scheme were generally adopted, thousands of 
acres of open space would be secured in crowded 
towns, and recovered from the exclusive poeses- 
sion of the house sparrows. He maintained that 
the air circulated more freely over the house- 
tops, and was fresher than that below, and that 
the access of the sunlight on the roof was 
greater than in the streets. The additional cost 
of such playgrounds would, he was assured by 
builders, be very small. One objection to the 
proposal was, that our climate was not so suitable 
as it was in warmer lands; but the same objec- 
tion would apply to all open spaces. It was said, 
too, that smoke would descend on the roof; but 
it would only do so in bad weather, which itself 
was sufficient to keep the people indoors. One 
of the greatest difficulties was that referring to 
the noise which the children would make over- 


Medical Officers of Health.—At the annual 
meeting of the British Medical Association, held 
at Sheffield on the 1st inst., Mr. Bartolme, the 
president, delivered an opening address. With 
reference to the appointment and removal of 
medical officers of health, he said that if these 
officers were rightly chosen, and placed in inde. 
pendent positions, they were destined to change 
before long the character of disease throughout 
the nation, and save future generations from 
much misery. No officer of health ought to be 
appointed or dismissed without the concurrence 
of the Local Government Board, and, indeed, it 
would be better if that Board took the whole 
business into its hands. Medical officers might 
then look forward to promotion and reward. In 
the Pablic Health Section a paper was read by 
Dr. Driver, of Leamington, in which he pointed 
out the unsatisfactory position of the Poor.law 
medical officers by their being under the contro! 
of boards of guardians, many of whom were 
illiterate and of no social standing. He, however, 
said that the country should be mapped ont into 
divisions, which should be ided over by a 
council of magistrates and medical men, to whom 
alone medical officers should be responsible. 
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head; but that conld be obviated by a space 
filled with sawdust or concrete being provided | 


between the roof and the ceiling. 


The Lead-Miners of Weardale.—In Wear. | 
dale it has been estimated (says Capital and’ 
Labour) that above 1,200 men are employed in 
the lead mines, by far the greater proportion of | 
whom are paid in the peculiar mode which seems 
universally to prevail in the northern lead-mining | 
dales. Both in Weardale and Teesdale, as well | 
as others, the practice prevails of “bargains” | 
or contracts being made with the miners for | 
stipulated periods, with pay accruing at a certain | 
rate for the ore raised or fathom worked. From | 
this gross sum, in certain cases, deductions are | 
made for mining necessaries supplied to the men | 
—guppowder and candles, &c., the washing of | 
the ore, and other like charges,—and the miner | 
is credited at the period of settlement with the | 
net amount. As, however, the periods of | 
settlement are sometimes long—up to three or | 
four years ago in one dale the periods of settle- | 
ment were only yearly,—a demand arose for 

what in the dales is called graphically “ sub. 

sistence money,” or, in brief, “subsist.” This 

subsistence money, thirty years ago, was only 

303. @ month in Weardale, but it bas been largely 

increased—it approaches to nearly double that 

amount now—and its retention has been often 

urged by the men on the ground that it enables 

them to live whilst engaged in that system of 
specolative mining which they believe to be 

beneficial. 


The Gibson Gallery.—A “ Puzzled Country- 
man” recently wrote to the Daily News :— 
“Being at Oxford the other day, I took the 
opportunity to visit the Gallery of Chantrey’s 
Works, which reminded me that I should have 
an opportunity of seeing the works of the late 
Mr. Gibson in London. I remember readivg his 
life some years ago, and that he was now dead 
ten years; and that he had left 40,0001. to the 
Royal Academy to build a gallery in which to 
exhibit the works he left to that body. Bat 
when I irquired at Burlington House no such 
gallery was open. It is probably unpardonable 
curiosity to desire to know how that mysterious 
and angust body, the Royal Academy, performs 
its fanctions. Still it would be satisfactory to 
know when this gallery will be ready for public 
inspection ; what the Academy have been doing 
in this matter for the last ten years; where Mr. 
Gibson’s works are; and how the capital, and 
the interest, which must now amount to at least 
16,0001., have been spent. I saw adrawing of 
Mr. Millais’s new house in the Builder a few 
weeks back, bat I wonld rather see one of the 





Gibson Gallery ; but I suppose bailding, as well 
as charity, begins at home.” 


““Hygeopolis.”—In reference to our notice 
in last week’s Builder (p. 796) we have 
been asked to state that Dr. Richardson’s 
name is not being used to “cover” any 
speculation. Dr. Richardson has already stated 
in the Times that the proposed design for 
erecting a model town on the Sussex coast har 
been laid before him, and that he considers it 
promises well, but he has no official connexion 
with it, and has not inspected the site. We are 
informed that the public announcement in the 
newspapers of Dr. Richardson’s connexion with 
the company as fanitary adviser was “an error,” 





| 


| issued to this effect. 


Churchyard was inspected on the Ist inst. by 
Dr. Holland, the Medical Inspector of the 
Burial Acts Office; and it is stated that the 
result of his inspection was that he will report 
that it onght to be forthwith closed, 


‘with the exception of the existing vaults, 


and that an order in council will be shortly 
Such a step as this has 
long been called for, according to the Brighton 
Herald. The charchyard is some 600 years old, 
and every inch of ground in it has been made, over 
and over again, the depository of human relics. 
The cavalry barracks being situated in Preston, 
a great many soldiers have been buried here, and 
the pretty raral character of the churchyard has 
led to ite being chosen for a last resting-place 
by many non-parishioners. It is stated that, by 
neglecting to provide additional burying-ground 
when it could have been procured, the Vicar of 
Preston finds bimself, by the closing of the old 
ground, mulct of his burial fees. 


Proposed Railway to the Albert Hall.— 
A branch line from the South Kensington Station 
of the Metropolitan District Railway to the Albert 
Hall is stated to have been projected. The 
arrangement is that the new branch lice will 
diverge from the District line a short distance 
east of the South Kensington Station, and, pro- 
ceeding in a northerly direction, will be carried 
underground, skirting the west side of Thurloe. 

uare. It will then pass under Alfred-place 
and the Old Brompton and Cromwell roads, both 
of which it will intersect a little to the west of 
South Kensington Museum. It will thence be 
continued direct northwards under the site of the 
Exhibition buildings of 1862 and Exhibition-road, 
terminating between the north side of the Horti- 
cultural Gardens and Kensington-road, at the 
east side of the Albert Hall, where there will be 
a station. The Metropolitan District Company 
is stated to have contributed 10,0001. towards 
the cost of the line. 


Art Scholarships for Birmingham.—Some 
time ago it was announced that a manificent 
friend had offered to give 10,0001. to the Bir- 
mingham School of Art on condition that 
scheme should be prepared by the committee for 
the appropriation of the endowment to specified 
objects, and that it should be approved by the 
donor. The Birmingham Gazette now states that 
although this scheme is not yet finally com- 
pleted, sufficient progress has been made to 
enable the committee to announce that a series 
of free admissions and scholarships have been 
endowed, and that they are now prepared to 
receive the names of candidates for the first 
fifteen free admissions to the school under this 
endowment. The object of these scholarships 
is to encourage the systematic study of art ia 
the school, to induce students to spend a longer 
time in the school than the majority of them 
have hitherto done, and to encourage general 
culture among them. 


Demolition of a City Church.—The ancient 
church of All Hallows, Broad-street, is 9g8!0 
threatened with destruction, The old church 
was burnt down in the Great Fire of London, and 
subsequently rebuilt. In that church Milton 
was baptised, and the register still preserves the 
entry of the event. There are very few resi- 
dents in the parish, the houses]Jhaving bee® 





and was made without his knowledge or consent. 


chiefly converted into warehouses. 





